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STORM THOUGHTS. 


* Montagu Review.” 


Aguinst my window, the rain to-night 
ls pattering, thick and fast : 

And the trees without moan weird and wild, 
In every freshening blast. 


The winds increase, the storm grows wild, 

And shrieks thr 
While the deep'ni 
the wrath of the angry seas. 


’ laboring trees; 
ig roar from the far sea-shore, 


Speal 


And here, in my warm and cheerful room, 
1 listen to storm and rain ; 

And think of those, who on helpless wrecks 
Are tossed on the fearful main. 


I seem to see as the lightnings flash, 
The wreck 'mid the flying spray ; 

And the blast in the trees seems to echo a shriek, 
As each binding mast gives way. 


I see her seudding before the wind, 
No helm her course to guide ; 

I hear the erash, as upon a rock, 
She parts 'mid the angry tide 


Another flash, and no ship appears ; 
No wreck among the waves; 
But a bubbling eddy for a moment 


The place of a hundred graves. 


Ah! many a child will call in vain, 
And many a parent rave, 

For ones they loved, that deep in the sea, 
Now sleep in a coral cave. 

The wife will watch and pray in vain 
For the form she will never вее; 

And her sad, sad heart will tell her this, 
As she kisses her child at her knee. 


The mother will mingle the name in her prayers, 
Of the son she wil] never see; 

And dream, what she dared not think by day, 
That her boy was drowned at sea. 


But these are thoughts, too dark and sad, 
Жей, darker than need to be; 

For God, who is God of the flowery land, 
Is God of the flowerless sea. 


me — Er 


BISMARCK'S ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY. 


PRIZE ORATION OF THE CLASS OF "75. 


BY J. PAUL REYNOLDS, 


A hundred years ago the spirit of inde- 
pendence and of nationality first stirred in 
the hearts of the American people. Then it 
was that thirteen heroic colonies, weak in 

aterial resources but strong in the conscious- 

ss of right, appealed to the God of Battles 

r an idea and a principle, 'Then it was 

at in a conflict with the strongest military 

d naval power of the age, they triumphant- 

asserted the justice of the one and vindi- 


| the 


| ing the “ audacity ’ 


cated the truth of the other, Ten years ago 


a mourning nation was told that her heroes | 


had not fallen in vain, but that on the field 


at Appomattox that other idea, the idea of | 


the inviolability of human rights, and that 
other principle, the principle of unity and 
integrity of the State, were recognized and 
established forever. To-day there is another 
conflict for an idea, and a principle, a con- 
flict not yet, thank Heaven, made vivid by 
the horrors of war, but nevertheless a conflict 
whose issue is as vital to America and Ameri- 
can institutions as was that whose success 
made us a nation, or that other whose result 
assured our existence and gave it perpetuity. 
What is this idea, this principle? Where 
scene of conflict? The nation is in 
apparent harmony. No sounds or scenes of 
discord disturb our peaceful shores. No 
word of hostile demonstration flashes over 
our cables. But way down upon the south- 
ern slope of Europe, upon the historic banks 
of the Tiber, where the crumbling monu- 
ments of Roman greatness mourn the depart- 
ed glory of the eternal city, and frown upon 
the degeneracy of a noble race, a voice, terri- 


| ble in its historic associations, speaks to 


Christendom, denouncing in tones familiar to 
them only, of médieval despotism, denounc- 
' of modern, thought, of 
modern civilization, of modern liberty, 
demanding universal obedience, and de- 
claring all temporal authority subject to 
the spiritual power. The idea of civil 
allegiance, the principle of the suprem- 
acy of the State, this lp the idea and this 
the principle that is as8ailed, assailed by a 
power whose potent influence has made mem- 
orable twelve centuries of European history 
under that terribly significant title “The 
Dark Ages." 

But where is the scene of this conflict? 
Prussia, long insulted and oppressed, emerg- 
ing from her vale of humiliation, fired 
with the spirit of her heroes, resolved to 
emulate the days of the great Frederick. 
She demanded a leader; a leader who would 
point her to the realization of her ambition 
—one great, united, Germanic nation. In 
Bismarck— Soldier, Statesman, Philosopher— 
she found one; and from Dupel to Konig- 
gratz, from Koniggratz to Sedan, from Sedan 
to Paris, swiftly one after the other he swept 
away the obstacles to nationality, and forty 
million people of one country, one language, 
one destiny, became one great, free and happy 
nation. But sixteen of these forty millions 


owed a spiritual allegiance to the Church of 
Rome, the church in whose history the idea 
of religion is lost in that of an usurping 
political policy. The Church, in which to- 
day, in the language of a great English 
Statesman, “ Individual Servitude, however 


| abject, will not satisfy the dominant party, 
| the State must also be a slave.” 


Here then 
is the scene of this conflict of nationality and 
“ Paparchy,” of society and intolerance. 
The antagonistic forces had met in the Ger- 
man Empire. Collision was inevitable. Rome 
had not changed since the days that witness- 
ed a German Emperor, smocked and barefoot 
in the snow, imploring absolution of a piti- 
less Hildebrand. She demanded submission ; 
would accept no less, “ But,”said Bismarck, 
significantly, “ we are not going to Canossa, 
either bodily or spiritually.” It would be 
long before Pius IX. would play the Hilde- 
brand to the Emperor Frederick William. It 
was not a defiance to provoke Papal antago- 
nism. Ultramontanism wus already an or- 
ganized political power, with principles of 
avowed hostility to German unity long before 
it was consummated at Versailles, and the 
new Empire at once became the mark of its 
hatred, bitter, intense, powerful. 

Bismarck was not the aggressor. But in 
assailing the sovereignty of the Empire they 
touched the apple of his eye. Was he to 
accept defeat in the very hour of victory? 
Were German unity, independence, sover- 
eignity, the dream of her poets, the aspiration 
of her patriots, the vague longing of her 
people, to be thus rudely annihilated at the 
very moment of their realization? Were the 
interests of civil society and government 
everywhere to be surrendered without a 
struggle? ‘No,’ said Bismarck, and ‘no’ was 
re-echoed by the German people, and by the 
voice of all nations. The State would never 
surrender, when surrender meant to vacate 
sovereignty. And so when Seminaries sup- 
ported by the State were found to be nurse- 
ries of treason, controlled by ultramontanes 
from Italy and devoted to the denationaliza- 
tion of clergy, loyalty to the State, and a 
good education were by law made prelimi- 
nary qualifications of the clergy. It was 
forbidden to employ church discipline for 
political ends, or for the injury of any one in 
person, property or liberty. It was declared 


that any person should be privileged to with- 84 
draw from the church without sustaining > 


censure or damage. Nothing restricting 
liberty of faith, of worship, or of conscience. 
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churches. Nothing can be found in these 


laws savoring of tyranny over men’s liberties | 
Yet were they denounced, | 


of conscience. 
defied and disobeyed. The 
himself complains that “leading Catholic 
priests have, unfortunately, not only joined 


Emperor 


extent of open revolt against existing laws.” 

Bismarck enforced the laws, enforced them 
by penalties of fine, imprisonment and for- 
feiture of office. 
from Prussian territory, and suppressed all 
factious organizations of the Church. 
“Monstrous!” cried the Ultramontanes. 
“ This is political proscription, this is perse- 
cution.” 
but can society afford to parley with theorists 


about the amount of consideration due its | 


enemies, when Law, Government, and social 
order are threatened? At such times action 


emergency or all is lost. 
tion? If indeed there be any persecution it 
is hardly in a style to recall the terrible 


solemnities of “ The Holy Inquisition.” But | 
political proscription and persecution there | 


is none, for laws precisely similar to those 
which in Prussia have invoked the thunders 
of ecclesiastical denunciation, laws such as 
have there been met by bitter defiance, and 


by systematic disobedience, just such laws as | 


these have long existed in Oldenburg and 


other German States, not only with his | 


knowledge and recognition, but by actual 
compact with the Pope. Could these laws, 


“if against God and the Church” in one | 
part of Germany, be less so in another? Wss | 


Rome indeed reduced to this extremity for a 
pretext to assail German Nationality. 


But religion, we admit, is no proper sub- | 


ject for legislation, nor is political proscrip- 
tion and persecution a just exercise of the 
prerogatives of government; but to combat 
foreign usurpation and domestic treason is 
such, and it has been only to the resistance 
of the one and the suppression of the other 
that Bismarck’s Ecclesiastical Policy has 
ever been directed. 

But why are we called upon to sympathize 
with Germany, a great and successful military 
power, in herinternal conflicts? Because the 
question is not whether Germany be great or 
small, strong or weak, but whether she is 
just and right; and no man, no nation, how- 
ever powerful, can afford to go against the 
moral judgment of mankind or to ignore in 
great questions the calm verdict of history. 
But this is not all. Our own interests in this 
conflict, individual and national, are identical 
with the interest of Germany. Bismarck’s 
antagonist is also our enemy. Rome has not 
declared war against German independence 
and civilization alone, but against society 
and civil authority everywhere. It is “The 

` Holy Roman Empire” seeking universal su- 
premacy, ready in France to ally itself with 


Nothing touching uniformity of belief, or | 
affecting the internal spiritual discipline of | 


He expelled all Jesuits | 


| worship. 


| upon American soil. 
Political proscription it may be, | 


Legitimists and Imperials, in Germany with 
social Democrats and Polish Revolutionists 
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| 


in Spain to bless the Carlist banditti, in the | 


United States to work by free schools or 


against them, and in every land, whether | 


through the laws, behind the laws, under the 


| laws, or over the laws, to seize its own oppor- 
tunity. 
in the movement, but joined in it to the | 


t is a foreign tyrant saying to our 
sister Republic*: “We do censure, condemn 
and declare utterly null and void” laws en- 
acted by the Government of that Republic, 
laws providing for free education, for the 
freedom of the press, and for freedom of 
It is a Roman despotism, insolent- 
ly parading its pretensions before our eyes, 
creating its minions of American citizens and 
Seeking in every way, 


| 


by fair means or foul, to control, subvert, or 


abolish our splendid system of free education, 
this is the form that we recognize and abhor. 
O may it ever be as justly said that when the 


ples of justice, or the glorious institution of 

| civilization were in peril, that then America 
was in sympathy with Right and Truth, for 
now, as when twenty-three hundred years 
ago it was written near the willow-fringed 
rivers of Babylon, “ As for truth, it endureth 
and is always strong. It liveth and con- 
quereth forevermore.” 


> The Republic of New Grenada, 


A DICKENS PARTY. 


BY JULIA MERRY, 


It is Mr. and Mrs, Boffin’s Golden Wed- 
ding day. Perhaps you don’t all know Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin. In such a case you must imme- 
diately make their acquaintance, No one 
who has once seen Mrs. Boffin’s broad, cheery 
face can help feeling anxious to know more 
of her. In short, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin are the 
kindliest, cheeriest, most sympathizing, un- 
learned people you can find by scouring great 
London for-a-'day. 

It was the desire of Mrs. Boffin and her 
beloved “Noddy ” to celebrate this auspi- 
cious day by inviting all their friends, rich 
and poor, in Dickens’ world ; and according- 
ly on this day we find this plan has been 
carried out, for the parlors are full of people 
of every kind and degree. 

A young girl with dark curly hair, bright 
expressive eyes, and a generally coquettish, 
graceful air, easily recognized as the “ lovely 
woman," Bella Wilfer, is talking to her 
father, R. Wilfer, a meek, chubby little man, 


looking very much like a cherub grown old. 
Bella is petting her father and talking to 
him in her earnest, confiding way. 

* Hold! I cannot allow such levity." Whose 
voice can that be but Mrs, Wilfer’s? And 
there she is, her hands encased in gloves, and 
handkerchief over her head, glancing in her 
most freezing manner on that original young 


| liberties of man, or the independence and | 


prompt, vigorous, effectual, must meet the | sovereignty of States, or the sacred princi- 


And is it persecu- | 


| for being cheerful with her. 
| imparting some of his superfluous good na- 
| H ze u б 

| ture to her, for her spirits, before at freezing 


man, Sam Weller, Esg. He refusing to be 
put down, continues the recountal of his ad- 
ventures since he “ was first pitched neck and 
crop into the world to play at leap frog with 
its troubles,” interspersing the same with 
many of his original anecdotes. Mrs. Wil- 
fer, being at last propitiated, relaxes into a 
grimsmile, and edifies him with reminiscences 
of her early life. 

But who is that smiling, benignant, jolly- 
looking old gentleman? Is it?—yes, it is 
Scrooge. But what an agreeable change | 
Scrooge, who used to be a terror to all 
children, is now leaning over a wee, pale, Tut 
cheerful little face, looking up in his and 
smiling very contentedly. Well, we are glad 
to see old friends changed, when it is for the 
better, and henceforth will give ghosts some 
credit, since Marley's ghost certainly benefit- 
ted Scrooge, and opened his heart to Tiny 
Tim. 

Mark Tapley, searching for a fit subject on 
which to expend his cheerfulness, discovers 
that “lone, lorn creature,” Mrs. Gummidge. 
No one, after seeing her thin, dreary face and 
unconcealed forlornity, could deny him credit 
He succeeds in 


point, rise with astonishing rapidity. 

Mrs. Jellyby, a pretty, plamp woman of 
about forty, with handsome eyes that seem 
to look a great way off, is talking in a very 
jearned manner about Africa, Her extensive 
correspondence of about five hundred letters 
daily, shows great devotion to that country, 
especially to the Borrioboola-Ghans. Her 
principal hearer is a well-preserved elderly 
gentleman with a delicate, refined face, and 


| an easy negligence of dress and manner. He 
| asks questions in an artless, childish manner, 


but then, he is only a child, he says. He has 
no worldly wisdom. His wants are simple. 
Then why can't men let Harold Skimpole 
live without demanding what he does not 
have—money. 

The mystic message “ Barkis was willin’,” 
causes a large, good-natured woman, with a 
a face very like a hard red apple, to laugh 
and blush most unaccountably, sending Peg- 
gotty's buttons in a perfect shower to all 
parts of the room, 

Of course Mr. Pickwick is there, and never 
was there so benevolent a smile or benignant 
a look as that which illuminates the face of 
the great Pickwick. E 

Mr. Micawber, tired of waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, has decided that his talent 
for talking can be best employed in 
exhibiting Mrs. Jarley's Wax-works, and 
accordingly he is about concluding a bar- 
gain with Mrs. Jarley, with prospects of 
bringing up the young Micawbers in that 
promising field. 

A young man with a large mouth stretched 
to its utmost limits in a good-natured grin, 
and with a peculiar faculty for showing h = 
buttons, of which he has an incredible nun 


ber, is standing lost in admiration. The 
object of Sloppy’s glances is a lame girl with 
long, wavy golden hair—Jenny Wren, the 


Doll’s Dressmaker— who is energetically tell- | 
ing Dick Sniveller she knows his tricks and | 
his manners, while the Marchioness stands | 


by in gaping admiration at any one with so 
much spirit and independence. 

Mr. Jarndyce is talking genially to every 
one, saying in a positive tone that the wind 
is south, not east. Mr. and Mrs. Boffin are 
bustling around, meanwhile, making every- 
one, if possible, more at home than ever. 
The cricket chirps away right merrily on the 
hearth, seeming excited by the company, 
and if its rival—the kettle—were here, it 
must surely acknowledge itself defeated, for 


the music that pours forth from its melodious 


throat defies all restraint from size. 


In due time supper is announced, and the | 


bounteous supplies justly feel flattered by the 
ample justice done them. Toasts without 
number are drank and acknowledged, En- 
joyment is at its height, when poor little 
Johnny comes in, drawn completely one- 
sided by the immense baby, looking much 
larger than he. 


supper, while the precious baby is entrusted 


to Tilly Slowboys, who with the best inten- | 
tions brings its head into immediate contact | 


with every solid near at hand. 

Of course there must be a dance, but that 
is only for the young folks. So those who can 
call no longer themselves young, look on re- 
signedly, till inspired by the example of Mr. 
Boffin, who triumphantly leads his “old lady” 
on tbe floor, all join in and whisk about with 
How they dance! 
Slowboys and the baby take part, which gives 


great spirit. 


Tilly an excellent opportunity for testing the | 


quality of baby’s skull 


Then, after wishing Mr. and Mrs. Boffin | 


many happy returns of the day, they part 
with mutual good-will and enjoyment, leaving 
the cricket alone in his glory. After a few 
drowsy chirps he subsides, justly feeling that 


never hrs a cricket so distinguished itself | 
before, and that it is a day to occur but once | 


in a cricket’s life. 


— — چ — 


When men are hastening with wild hope 
in pursuit of their selfish desires, their ears 
are deaf to thousands of soft voices which 
greet them with resistless power, when once 
disappointment, danger and despair have 
compelled them to retrace their steps. 

FLORENCE N. GnEGG. 


ee —— 


Tug State Board of Education in connec- 
tion with the State Superintendent, has been 
mindful of the coming exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, and proposes to send photographs 
of every public school in the State, with 
specimens of work done by pupils of each 
class, We hope that our school will be well 
represented. 


The breathless Johnny is | 
relieved of his load and heartly enjoys his 


Even Tilly | 


REMEMBRANCES. 


BY ALICE В, POINIER. 


Her thoughts were drifting backward 
To the haleyon days of yore, 

When a merry child she used to be, 
Playing at mother's door. 


To the little brook and the meadow, 
And the old moss-grown mill, 

Whose wheel was always running, 
But now is silent and still. 


To the rambles in the forest, 
With ** Carlo” at her side; 

And the pleasant talks with mother 
In the shadowy eventide. 


Alas, they all have left her, 
She sleeps in the silent tomb, 

And the dear old home on the hillside 
Is all a vanished dream. 


Tho memories that keep thronging 
Of those happy days long gone, 
Seem to mock her now as she sits 


With her grief and care alone. 


But one bright thought is cheering her 
Upon her lonesome way— 
The thought of the Heavenly greeting 
On some golden future day. 
When in that peaceful abode, 
Whiere the loving angels are blest, 
We shall meet to part no more 
In the land of eternal rest. 


BLANK VERSE, 


BY EMMA DUNNING. 

One beautiful morning in December, a 
young girl might have been seen hurrying 
along the main street of one of our suburban 
villages, leading her younger sister by the 
hand. They had started out to buy Christ- 
mas presents. The sun shone pleasantly and 
the crisp snow cracked sharply beneath their 
feet. They were very happy, and the elder 
thought “how pleasant this is, gliding in 
and out, seeing the pretty things and buying 
those that you wish to have, it is just real 
life poetry.” 
the story that her mama had told her, won- 
dered “if the beautiful  Ohrist-child 
would’nt like a present on Christmas morn- 
ing, and wished she could find one good 
enough for Him.” 


The little girl had been ill; all night the 


anxious mother and sister had watched ; and | 


now the “Christ-child ” had taken His gift 
to Himself. All was gloom and sadness, for 


the life of the house was gone, and the | 


lonely sister looked wearily out of the win- 
dow and thought of the day, only two 
weeks since, when everything seemed so 
bright and beautiful, when she had thought 
that life was poetry. Now,she had no little sis- 
ter, and every thing was dark and gloomy; all 
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And the younger, thinking of 


The long looked for | 
Christmas morning came, but there were no | 
happy greetings for little gifts exchanged. | 


the poetry scemed suddenly to have gone out 
of her life, and looking forward to the future 
years, nothing remained but cold hard prose, 
Yet the poetry was there all the same; and 
in the later years she recognized it, and saw 
that it was just this sad change that she had 
needed to make her life better. And so 
frequently when life looks least inviving, it 
contains the most poetry, although it may 
take long years to find it out; even as in 
blank verse, we must read the long lines 
through to the end before we can under- 
stand the poetry, and know that it is really 
verse, 

Life is poetry, but poetry is not limited to 
the consonance of sounds, and life is as varied 
as verse. 

We naturally think of poetry as insepar- 
rably connected with rhyme, but with very 
little search we find the verse without a 
rhyme, blank verse—* long weary lines, just 
doled out in a measure, and every one begin- 
ing with a capital letter, just to make you 
catch your breath and think you're going to 
begin again.” But it is in this measure that 
the Wouldnt it be 
splendid if we all were heroic and our lives 


hero stories are told. 
were epics! 

We may enjoy a life of gaiety; with no 
aim but pleasure, a smooth and easy flow of 
events may seem to us perfect harmony, but 
with deeds done just to make the rhyme 

| and rhythm, life filled with selfish purposes 
gradually becomes narrower and narrower ; 
for by too much sunlight the vision is con- 
tracted. 

When trials and disappointments come, 
former gaiety having unfitted us for sorrow, 
we are at first weighed down with trouble; 
but looking about us and seeing others bear- 
ing greater burdens bravely, we feel ashamed 
and put away our own petty grief. We can 
then sympathize with the suffering, and can 
help the “ heavy laden,” and thus our trials 
may diffuse the starlight that enlarges the 
vision and enables it to take in infinite space. 
Our lives are then adapted to higher and 
more perfect things; we are not looking out 
so much for the pleasure, the mere rhyming, 
but more for the real good; and so life 
becomes elevated, majestic and even sublime; 
then indeed it is poetry. 

We all like hero stories written in blank 
verse, the denouement is always so grand, 
and we follow eagerly to see what the heroes 
do in the end. But what if they are “all 
killed off?” Then they do really begin 
again, and the hero story is indeed finish- 
ed. 

If we wish our lives to be epics, we have 
one grand hero story which we may read 
and try to make our story resemble; but 
in order to reach perfection, we must not 
skip a single line of our model, but study 
it diligently and carefully, and when we 
come to the end of life, the Great Hero 
will say of our work as of his own—“ It is 
| finished,” 


NUAL | 
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EDITORIAL. 


* Tis the music of gladness, the voice of the Morn, 

That bids us rejoice when a New Year is born.” 

The New Year, bright and joyous, stands 
waiting a welcome, and we greet it gladly 
in this our offering, where are linked mem- 
ories of the Old Year with hopes for the 
New. 

The coming of the New Year crowds 
thoughts thick and fast upon us, of those 
who imperilled their lives and fortunes for 
our freedom, and whose brave deeds the na- 
tion is about to commemorate. 

The year that ushers in the Centennial of 
our nation, also brings our High School to a 
higher plane of action. It has now passed 
its twenty-first year, and may truly be said to 
beof age. If we may judge ofits future work 
by its past, we predict for it a brilliant ca- 
reer, and a time when we shall look upon 
our Alma Mater with feelings of pride. 

Time everywhere leaves its changes, and 
our school has not been free from them. Mr. 
E. F. Smith having resigned in the summer, 
Mr. С. L. Woodruff, of the Penn. State Normal 
School, was appointed by the Board of Edu- 
cation to fill his place. Early last spring the 
ranks of our female teachers were invaded, 
and Miss Minnie B. Churchill, of the E. C. 
Class, was triumphantly borne away as the 
bride of the Rey. D. Dewolf, of Bristol, 
Conn. Miss Laura P. Hill, of the D. Class, 
was promoted to fill the vacancy. Miss Ella 


G. Brown, a graduate of the High and Nor- | 


mal Schools, was appointed to the charge of 
the N. D. Class. Miss Remick, of the B. and 
Miss Bosworth, of C Class, are absent on ac- 
count of illness, and Miss Marie A. Marcher, 


a graduate of Vassar College, has charge of | à 
Б x: : е | dependent, and Semi-Weekly Tribune, —аге 


the B. Class, and Mrs. Ellen H. Sanborn, a 
graduate of Northampton Literary Institute, 
of the E. C. Class. 


Oar school is in a flourishing condition as 
regards the pupils, although in the male de- 
partment the scholars are so crowded, and 
the D. Classes are so large as to justify the 
appointment of an additional teacher, and 
the enlargement of the building. We trust 
our Board will see to the matter as soon as 
possible. 

Lust ycar the Board of Education deter- 
mined, on account of the crowded condition 
of the School, to raise the per cent. required 
for admission into the school, from 66% to 
70 per cent., and thus keep the lower rank 
of scholars in the Grammar Schools another 
year. But the scholars aware of the fact put 
forth all of their energies, and the result is 
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that the D. Classes this year are larger than 
ever. 

During the past year but few changes 
have been made in our High School build- 
ing, but the most important alteration has 
been in the young ladies’ department. The 
former dressing room has been transformed 
into a handsome reception room, having been 
carpeted and furnished in a manner that 
does no little credit to our Board of Educa- 
tion. We hope the same good taste may be 
exercised when our long-needed new High 
School makes its appearance. 
ladies’ court has been made considerably 
smaller by the dressing room which has been 
placed there. 

The young gentlemen of the A. Class have 
been removed from the room occupied by the 


| А. Class of former years, to one of the recita- 
| tion rooms in the rear of the building. 
| removal was met with some opposition at 

first, but as the room overlooks the young | 
| ladies’ play-ground, the gentlemen have 


The 


quietly submitted to their fate. 
Now as the flight of the Old Year brings 
the dawn of the New, let us with thoughts 


and aims higher and better, enter with joy 
As we reluct- | 


upon the Happy New Year. 


| larger than it has ever been since its first or- 


ganization. 
The objects of this Society are the improve- 


| ment of its members in debating and in 


other departments of literary work, and to 


| give them a knowledge of parliamentary 
| rules and of self-government. 


| formerly the custom. 
The young | 


antly close the door upon the Old Year, let | 


us not think of it as dead,— 
* For the years never die, for the lessons they give 
In the heart of humanity cluster and live.” 


OUR SOCIETIES. 


THE MONTAGU. 


The Montagu Society is in a very flourish- 


ing condition. The membership, composed 


Several important additions have been 
made to the library of the Society during the 
past year, among which, a complete set of 
Little Classics, Miss Alcott’s works, and the 
Bric-A-Brac series, are the most conspicuous. 
The leading magazines and papers of the 
day—Harper's Magazine, Scribner’s Monthly, 
Atlantic Monthly, Appleton’s Journal, In- 


found upon the reading table of the Society. 
By means of these and the admirably chosen 
library, the members of the Society are 
enabled to make themselves acquainted 
with everything of importance that trans- 
pires in the department of art, and in the 
political, scientific and literary worlds, 

At the last public meeting of the Society, 
the room, which was tastefully decorated, 
was filled to its utmost capacity, and the 
meeting was in every respect a decided suc- 
cess, 

THE HESPERIAN. 

This Society, which is composed of male 
members of the A. and B. Classes, was prob- 
ably never in so prosperous a condition as 
now. The membership roll is fully as large 
as, and at the beginning of the year was 


| 


| еге. 


Last year the plan was adopted of allow- 
ing the young gentlemen to elect their own 
presiding officer, instead of having the Prin- 
cipal preside at their meetings, as was 
This plan, which re- 
lieves the Principal of much society work, 
has proved a complete ‘success, as the meme 
bers, feeling the increased responsibility 
which rests upon them, are becoming more 
and more interested in the Society’s welfare. 

This Society is fully accomplishing the ob- 
jects for which it was organized, and we 
wish it a long and happy continuance. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

The Natural History Society connected 
with the High School, in addition to the 
regular monthly meetings, has held several 


| evening sessions during the year, at which, 


subjects of general scientific interest have 
been discussed, 
The Society holds in trust the fine cabinet 


| of minerals belonging to the New Jersey 


Natural History Society, which, with the 
collection in Natural History belonging to 
the Society connected with the School, forms 
a collection of the greatest help to the 
School, particularly to those pursuing the 
Scientific Course. 

Friends of the Society having articles of 
value—mineral or otherwise—could place 


| of the young ladies of the A. and B. Classes, | them nowhere where they would do во much 


| is larger than it has been at any previous | 
time of its existence. 


good as in our collection, their permanency 
would be that of the High School itself, 

The Society is under great obligation to 
J. Balbach and Son, J. Hagar, Esq., and to 
Geo. J. Hoehnle, of this city, for valuable 
additions to the cabinet. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Any that have visited our Chapel during 
the past year could not have failed to notice 
the two fine steel engravings, after Landseer, 
which adorn the walls. The editors of last 
year’s Annual, out of the generosity of their 
hearts and pity for the blank, expressionless 
walls, presented these engravings to the 
school, for which we earnestly thank them. 


Tue decline of the year is marked by the , 
death of many prominent men. Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson died in November, thus adding 
another name to the long list of Vice-Presi- 
dents who have already died; by his death 
only two Ex-Vice-Presidents remain living— 
Colfax and Hamlin. 


Tug class of "76 is larger than any previ- 
ous graduating class, Its members, through- 
out the entire course, have been character- 
ized by the same independence and freedom 
of action, which distinguished our fore-fath- 
They are worthy the name of *76. 


GRAVITATION. 


PRIZE ESSAY, CLASS OF "75. 


BY MARY EVA GRAVES. 


Many thousand years ago, while Ignorance | 


was still holding her sceptre, and before 
Philosophy had started on her long and 
illustrious career, men were familiar with 
two sets of simple and invariable phenom- 
ena—the fall of heavy bodies set free above 
the earth’s surface; and the pressure of such 
bodies on its surface or on any support. 

But man’s knowledge was limited to 
effects. He failed to comprehend the grand 
secret which nature was everywhere endeay- 
oring to reveal. He had not as yet entered 
her inner chamber and beheld her perfect 
mechanism. 

Gravitation, the great agent to which the 
Divine Architect entrusted the harmony and 
the stability of the universe, remained in 
obscurity. Nor did it receive of man 
recognition, until ‘Philosophy, soaring to 
her proudest heights, caught up the soul of 
Sir Isaac Newton,’ and to him nature dis- 
closed her master-wheel. 

The force of gravitation is mighty; it is 
stupendous; it is universal. Its power is 
confined neither to terfestrial bodies nor to 
bodies celestial. Every atom of matter in 
the universe, from the tiniest mote dancing 
in the sunbeam, to the largest centre of the 
largest system, yields it perfect obedience, 


due 


Grayitation chains all earthly bodies to | 


their mother earth; makes the rain descend 
upon nature's tired and dusty head; causes 
the river to pursue its onward course to the 
rolling sea; and restrains the wild and 
tempestuous ocean within its appointed 
bounds, 

Such are a few illustrations of the obedi- 
ence of matter to this wonderful force. 

In like manner there exists in the world 
of mind, a silent and unseen force, by which 
men are universally influenced. Upon it, all 
progress in the social, intellectual, political 
and moral worlds is directly based, and 
by it the entire world of mind is bound 
together. 

And what is this force but gravitation ? 

There are in man’s nature the germs of 
much that is great, much that is good, and 
much that is truly sublime, for the develop- 


ment of which he is not only provided with | 


the great book of nature; but this powerful 
attractive force awakens within him a love 
for the persual of its pages—the solving of 
its mysteries, 

Social gravitation, or the attraction which 
underlies and holds society together, is un- 
limited in its power. There are numberless 
bonds of union, and sources of sympathy, 
which attract and bind man to man, and 
nation to nation. 

When God fifst called matter into exist- 
ence, even the countless atoms spread 
throughout space, feeling that “it was not 
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, 


good to be alone,” sought companionship. 
In the intellectual world we find that 


| through all ages, it was this, which far back 
| in the misty realms of time, first induced 


man to attempt tó solve the mysteries with 
which his life was densely enshrouded. It 
was through its influence that the ‘ great world 


| went spinning through the ringing grooves | 
of change.’ 


DB 


Nature 
her secrets one by one to her laboring sons; 


generously 


| the march of intellect continued, and with 


waving banners it still advances. 
Men are created with different tastes and 


| aptitudes; so that their combined labors 


may bring to light the lost members of 
Truth, whom Milton, in his sublime figure, 
represents as having been hewn into pieces 
and scattered throughout the universe. 

As in the immensity of space there are 


countless systems which are upheld, illumin- | 


ed and energized by their respective central 


| bodies, so in the world of mind there are num- 


berless objects and pursuits which constitute 


the centres of attraction for man, about each of | 


which is gathered a band of admirers and 
workers. These toilers, bound together by 
a common sympathy, upheld by the attrac- 
tion exerted upon them by their common 
centre of aspiration, find their minds illu- 
mined and energized by the glorious light 
of truth. 

Life's great army of truth-seekers seem to 
widely in their sympathies and 
work. Some go down into the bowels of 
the earth, others into the depths of the 
ocean. Some walk among the flowery fields: 
and others explore the star-bedecked heav- 
ens, Yet truth is the common centre to which 
all are attracted. They are merely being 
drawn thither through different paths, which 
finally terminate in Him who said “I am the 
truth." 

We see here and there along the track of 
history, a gfeat and brilliant mind, standing 
forth in striking contrast to the masses 
about it, like a lofty mountain towering 
above the surrounding hills and valleys. 
Such were Phidias, Homer, Newton and 
Shakespeare, and these are the minds which 
attract the multitudes and lead them step by 
step into the shady recesses of thought 


diverge 


| “which give the soul sweet sense of large 


room.” 
Man is irresistibly attracted by the peerless 
beauty of nature. He cannot resist her 


| flowers, and birds, and dancing brooks, her 


winding vales, and verdant plains. He gazes 
with rapture upon her rolling seas and ever- 
lasting hills, for his soul “looks through 
nature, up to nature’s God.” 

Upon this same force of gravitation de- 
pends the strength of the political world. 

Every form of government has its peculiar 
centres of interest, and of motive, to which 
the national mind is drawn. In our happy 
democracy, the idea of individual liberty is 
a common centre which radiates peace and 
prosperity. 
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revealed | 


Unity of language forms another centre 
of incalculable importance. Wherever this 
exists there must be a national strength and 
solidity. Diversity of language occasions 
national weakness. 

In the moral world this same attracting 
force is absolutely essential. The Prince of 
Peace said unto man, “ And I, if I be lifted 
up from earth, will draw all men unto me,” 
and here we have a centre embodying the 


most superlative loveliness,unequaled majesty 


and unfathomable wisdom, which attracts the 
spiritual man, tending to bring him to the 
perfection of moral culture. Е 

Terrestrial forces chain тап to the earth, 
but when the “ Angel Death” shall have 
set the pure spirit free from its prison of 
clay, then will it be drawn to the Almighty 
Centre. The progress in love, and truth, and 
purity, begun below, shall never cease, 
and all mysteries shall glow with supernal 
light. 

Throughout the endless cycles of Eternity, 
Heaven's fair inhabitants like glorious stars 
shall revolve about the Sun of Righteous- 
ness in the most sublime harmony. One 
song, one force, and one centre forever. 


A STRAY THOUGHT. 
IDA F. KINSEY. 

The light grows dimmer and throws a grey 
mantle over the silent woods and hills that 
stand like sentinels around the crumbling 
ruins of a palace; and as I look on the pic- 
ture, it reminds me of the human life. The 
ruined palace seems a being made grand and 
beautiful by the will of God; and the life 
that moved within its walls, I liken to the 
heart, beating with alternate joy and grief. 
The deeds that have been done within, are 
like the passions of that heart, going up be- 
fore our Maker to be judged. Good and evil 
men have passed at will through its iron 
gates just as careless words pass from the lips 
of the impetuous, and take their winding 
way through the world with their several 
influences, for better or worse. 

But the march of death cannot be delayed. 
He turns neither to the right nor left, to 
make allowance for the rich or beautiful. AI, 
sooner or later, must come under his dark 
banner, and so the life within the palace was 
hushed. The gates were closed, and now the 
castle is deserted ; while the stones that form- 
ed the towers, rising proudly toward the sky, 
are rapidly crumbling and falling to the 
earth from whence they were raised. 

Yet the moss and the vine cling lovingly to 
the stones, like tender memories to the dead ; 
and as the vines festoon and hide the rough 
stones, so we, when God takes one of our 
number, hide their faults with their virtues, 


The editors would be gratified to receive 
at the High School building any back num- 
bers of the ANNUAL, from its first publication 
in 1857 to the year 1869, 


SKILL. 


BY C. E. CRAVEN, 


Skill, in the special calling to which a 
man may devote his attention, may safely be 
regarded as one of the most useful and ne- 
cessary of qualities. Without it, life is almost 
useless, Men unskilled in their occupations, 
are looked down upon—the driftwood of 
humanity; while those who have attained to 


skill in their various occupations, are respect- | 


ed—lights are they, dispelling the darkness of 
discouragement, and cheering and guiding 
others to positions similar to those occupied 
by themselves. 


Skill is the result of unceasing and untir- | 
ing labor and thought, for which reason, it | 
is much less easily acquired than most other | 
qualities, but, when once acquired, it fully 


repays those who have exerted themselves to 
possess it, for it leads directly and surely 


to the highest object of the most aspiring | 


ambition. 

Skill has been shown in all times, and in 
all places, and whenever and wherever it has 
existed, then and thete most beneficial re- 
sults have attended its presence, One of the 
men first mentioned in sacred history, Tubal 
Cain, is spoken of as having been skilled in 
the use of brass and iron, and, doubtless, his 
skill in these respects was productive of 
great good, as, judging from our own times, 
we know that articles of brass and iron rank 
among the Fmost important in respect to 
utility. In the time of David and Solomon, 
the skill displayed by workmen of various 
kinds, was perfectly marvellous, and among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, what but 
most wonderful skill raised Epaminondas, 
Pericles, Phidias, Demosthenes, Cicero, Cæ- 
sar, and hundred of others, warriors, states- 
men, orators and artists, to their high 
positions of power, responsibility, influence 
and respect? And previous to the existence 
of any of these, the mighty Egyptians dis- 
played Twonderful skill in architecture and 
the other fine arts. In each of these in- 
stances, the skill displayed has tended to 
refine and elevate humanity, and immense 
quantities of our knowledge can be traced 
back to nations, which, even now, centuries 
after they have ceased to exist, pour masses of 
enlivening and guiding light over the whole 
world; while nations, which have possessed 
inen of little or no skill, have either faded 
out of the view and recollection of the 
world, or have only been kept in remem- 
brance by the record of the misery and 
downfall necessarily proceeding from want 
of this exceedingly important quality, 

Perceiving from the foregoing, the ruin 
and destruction produced by the lack of 
skill, and the eminence and distinction attend- 
ant upon its possession, how exceedingly care- 
ful should we be, to perfect ourselves in the 
pursuits which we follow, thus procuring 
skill, and, through it, not only earthly dis- 
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tinction, which lasts but for a comparatively 
short time, but also that sure and everlasting 
reward, which is promised to the faithful 
servant who shall increase his talent. And 
in order to perfect our gifts, how careful 
should we be, in the selection of our employ- 


ments for life, to choose those for which we | 


are naturally fitted, for it is utterly impossible 
for a man, whose powers and faculties were 
shaped by Providence for the pursuit of a 


profession, to become skillful in a trade. | 


Frequently men have been engaged in man- 
ual labor, who have possessed abilities suffi 


cient to render them skillful professional 


men, in which capacity their influence for 
| ment.” 


good might have been ten-fold that which 
they could exercise in avocations for which 
they were unqualified, and in which they 
could reach no degree of skill or excellence. 
Much more frequent are cases in which 
men have dragged along miserably and 
worthlessly in professions, when their time 
would have been employed to infinitely 
greater advantage, blowing the blacksmith’s 
bellows, and working manfully at the forge. 


PROGRESS OF AMERICA. 


BY CHAS, E. 8. THORN. 


The centenary of the American Union is 
near at hand. One hundred years ago the 
foundation of this vast structure was laid by 
the hands and cemented with the blood of 
our forefathers. By their heroism in the 
Revolutionary War, they bequeathed us our 


glorious heritage—Liberty—and we do well to | 
honor their names by celebrating the works | 


they did. No revolutionists ever did their 


work with more conscientiousness or with a | 


fuller persuasion of the rightfulness of their 
actions. 

We then entered upon a republican syst m 
of government, an untried experiment, with- 
out wealth or power, or the ability to ad- 
vance, except by indominalle energy and per- 
severance. What a wondrous change Amer- 
ica has undergone in a century’s time, from 
absolute weakness to commanding strength. 
Mighty cities and flourishing towns, connect- 
ed by bands of iron, are seen on every side. 
Our productions are displayed in every mart 
of the civilized world. Our flag is every- 
where honored and respected, and to-day we 
are proud to call ourselves American citizens. 

Equally remarkable has been the advance 
of science. America has given birth to some 
of the greatest men that the world has ever 
seen; men, whose names, as those of Franklin 
and Morse, are honored by the whole world. 
Colleges and halls of learning are scattered 
throughout the land, and education is spread- 
ing the lights of religion, morality and gen- 
eral culture into every cottage in this wide 
extent of our States and Territories, 

Truly this is a period in our history for 
noble works, for monuments of benevolence 


and wisdom ; monuments that shall outlive 
the pyramids, and call down upon their 
founders the benediction of future genera- 
tions. "Thousands are laboring faithfully to 
improve the physical, the moral and the in- 
tellectual condition of the people. 

Behold America as the asylum where the 
wretched and oppressed find a refuge. 'The 


words of Lafayette seem like prophecy when 
he said, “ This immense temple of Freedom 
will ever stand a lesson to oppressors, an ex- 
ample to the oppressed, and a sanctuary for 
the rights of mankind, and these United 
| Btates will attain that complete splendor and, 


prosperity which will illustrate their govern- 
Many years have passed since these 
words were spoken, and this immense tem- 
ple of Freedom stills rears its dome before 


| the world, 


But our advance has not been unimpeded ; 


| from the founding of our government there 
| have been two antagonistic principles con- 
| tending for mastery—slavery and freedom. 


They so separated the interests and intensified 
the bitter feeling between the North and 
the South that war was inevitable. It came, 
But the national banner 
was majestically borne over the land, and 
peace and industry restored, 

The founders of jhis great government 


and was terrible ! 


have all gone to their long home, and it de- 


volves upon us as a sacred trust to maintain 
the honor and the glory of our country. But 
as the energy of the American people in the 
past has done wonders, so we may confident- 
ly hope that their children will preserve its 
heritage—freedom in all its completeness. 


WHAT WE DO NOT LIKE IN BOOKS. 


BY ELSIE M, HORR. 


As a general thing we do not care for 
much description of scenery. It seems very 
natural that a téte-á-teté between two young 
persons (not both ladies nor both gentle- 
men), should take place at some summer 
resort, down by the clear, cool water; but 
we do not care to have the'scenery for miles 


| around fully described, nor do we need to 


be told of the little birds hopping merrily 
from bough to bough, nor yet of the immense 
pine trees rising loftily to the heavens, till 
they seem to pierce the very skies; nor do 
we care to be told of the waters breaking 
playfully upon the shore, leaving their ex-, 
quisite sea-weeds and mosses, which cause 
an exclamation of delight to break forth 
from the lips of the beautiful girl (always 
beautiful of course), sitting so near these 
rolling waves. Allthis we usually imagine, 
if we have any imagination at all. We are 
very apt to read this part of the story care- 
lesssly, or else skip it entirely, for we are 
so much more interested to know what tran- 
spires between the two indiyiduals, that we 
care comparatively little for the description 
of the place where they may chance to be. 


THE LAST OF THE GLADIATORS. 


BY HERBERT C. ALDEN, 


The Imperial Eagle of Rome had once more 
opened the path of victory for her legions, A 
hero worthy of the days gone by; a soldier 
of the iron mould of the ancient republic, 
had risen from the ashes of a fallen world— 
the brave, the glorious Stilicho. 
had over the discordant hosts 
thousands of barbarians. The hordes of 
Alaric were defeated on the same plains on 
which the Cimbric myriads had been driven 
with so vast aslaughter by the fierce general- 
ship of Marius—the earth shook under the 
tramp of multitudes. 

Once more the victorious legions enter the 
the city that had frowned 

the camp of Hannibal— 


swept 


gates of Rome; 


cold defiance; on 


His armies | 
of | 


that re-echoed to the heavy tramp of Cresar's | 


iron legions —and had beheld the scar seamed 


veterans of Pompey laden with the spoils of | 


fallen Asia. 

But hark to the cry! “ Onward! On to the 
Coliseum!” It wasa wondrous sight; that 
vast building filled to'overflowing with thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, tier upon tier 
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man kind—man in his building is continually 
devising new forms and shapes, while birds 


| and beasts follow instinctively the plan which 


seems so have been laid down for them in 
earliest ages. 

How wonderfully beautiful are some of the 
The 
little coral insect, deep under the waves, is 
daily perfecting the beautiful coral branches, 
which may perhaps adorn the homes of men. 


structures of God’s smallest creatures! 


It understands nothing of the marvellous 


beauty of the structure it builds. It dies, 


and the petrified body adds still more to the | 


beautiful whole. 

But there are other builders than those 
who construct homes for themselves. There 
are builders of that which is far more won- 
derful than reef or cathedral arch 
—builders of character; and in this work, in 


coral 


order that we may have a fair and perfect 
outline, in order that we may have a struc- 


ture which shall successfully resist all the | 
storms of life, no materials can be too good, 


|| 
no care too great, 


filled to suffocation; but see, the gates of | 


the arena are thrown open, and the Gladia 
tors enter; first the blue-eyed Gauls, next 
the jet black Africans with gay-colored 
turban and white caftan, armed with the 
curved cimetar; their coal-black eyes and 
rolling eyeballs make them appear like 
beings from another world. 

Twice the fated slaves marched around 
the hushed arena, turning their dim, despair- 
ing eyes as if to look for hope or mercy ; but 
they found it not. Then they drew up oppo- 
site each the other in double line, the blue- 
eyed Gauls facing their swart antagonists, 
and now they hear the fell blast of the 
trumpet. 
the infuriated cries of the combatants or the 
groans of wounded, broken occasionally by 
the dull swish of the keen cimetar. 

That night twice two thousands corpscs 
are piled up in the dark and dismal arena. 
These were the last of their miserable race, 
and Rome never more was cursed by their 
presence, 


BUILDERS. 


BY HARRIET K. JENKINSON. 


* All are architects of fate ;” that is, you 
and I are daily placing blocks in the destiny 
of our lives. Some, the poet tells us, build 
with “massive decds and great;” deeds 
which command the praise of the entire 
world; and again, others build with orna- 
ments, simply to delight the eye. 

The art of building seems universal; not 
only human beings, but birds and beasts 
build for themselves homes. Here, however, 
we find a distinguishing characteristic of hu- 


No other sound is heard except | 


We are so apt to hasten our work, to mar | 


and deface, until little of the original plan 
remains. In haste we set in rough-hewn 
blocks, leaving gaps which mar the whole 
work. This then leads to the concealment, 
the covering over of imperfections with false 
ornaments. 

Ruskin says, “ We may not be able to 
command good or beautiful architecture, but 
we can command an honest architecture,” 
and this is no less true of character-building 
than of any other. 

In all our building, good and noble aspira- 
tions are the stepping-stones to the accom- 
plishment of lofty desires. 

e poet told us— 
“The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment.” 

What a satisfaction there is in well accom- 
plished work! We little dream how poor 
work, failures and mistakes influence the 
work of those around us. One mistake may 
multiply to fifty, and the knowledge of this 


| should help us to erect a building of noble | 


proportions and perfect outline. Make of 
good principles and deeds the “firm and 


ample base” whereon our future building | 
Thus may we hope one day to | 
inhabit one of the “Many Mansions” the | 


may rest. 


great Master Builder has gone to prepare. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


BY GERTIE F. ADAMS. 


The ladies of the A. Class have not forgot- 
ten the Professor who filled the place of an 
absent teacher during the latter part of last 
year. This gentleman dropped down upon 
us one day from the hills of Vermont. His 


ardor and enthusiasm in the natural sciences | 


were unbounded. We miss his friendly talks 
and dissertations on these topics, as well as 
the usual “shu, shu, shu, don’t interrupt,” 


Truly has the | 


and the oft-repeated assertion, “oh! the air 


| is full of girls,” the latter remark clearly 


showing the Bent-on the Professor’s mind. 
We hope he has not forgotten the “ thirty 
geniuses” of '76, for whom he often 
prophesied renown. We are all anxious to 
have him know that his prophecy is in the 


so 


| straight way of fulfillment; for we feel that 


it will be a great gratification to him, to 
know that true prophecy is added to his 
many other great mental achievements. 

Query. At what point “in China” is the 
astronomical Nadir fixed ? 


— — 


WE were informed that the gentlemen of 
the A class had. intended to send certain 


| members of their class, in a glass case, to the 


Centennial Exhibition, as representatives of 
the young men of 1876; but they have aban- 
doned the project on the grounds that the 
reflection cast on the young men of 1776 
might cause unpleasant feelings. Self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of "76! 
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Maria E. Gardner 
Florence N. Gregg 
Elsie M. Horr 
Harriet K. Jenkinson 
Emily M. Johnson 
Emilie M. Kempf 
Minnie L. Lyon 
Clara Luiz 
Belle McClure 
Sadie E. Merry 
Lizzie Moore 
Fannie E. Murray 
Katie M. 


Almeda M. Olds 
Emma E. Ortland 
Irene Pataquam 
Ida M. Pfeifer 
Margaret G. Quinlan 
Laura V. Reeve 
Emma L. Richards 
Mary H. Richards 
Hattie E. Robinson 
Hattie J. Rice 
Edith G. Seran 
Mollie D. Sims 
Sarah J. Sloan 
Flora E. Smalley 
Jennie V. Smith 
Lenna R. Sweet 
Sadie G. A. Taylor 
Nellie B. Thompson 
Lelia A, Tryon 

Ida Wharton 

Elizı М. Whitfield 
Agues Young 
Carrie C. Young 
Mary A. Young 
Myers 


B CLASS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


L. V. Beam 

G. G. Brown 

A. D. Burgesser 

С. E. Cahoone 

J. V. Christ] 

C. W. Connell 

C. E. Craven 

H. H. Dawson 

J. H. Dent 

W. A. Dougall 

A. C. Dougherty 

W. G. Hainski 

H. M. Hall 

H. Hamilton 
LT 


R. C. Harrington 
T. W. Lauterborn 
D. McMillan 

T. A. Murray 

H. A. Pirsson 

C. E. Reynolds 
E. Riggs 

F. N. Rutan 

W. Scarlett, Jr. 
A. C. Shannon 
R. B. Sinclair 

E. N, Todd 

H. M. Van Sant 
E. E. Worl 
Wiss. 


LADIES. 


Lillie Adams 
Norma P. Allen 

C. Belle Burnett 
Ida J. Bush 

Fannie J. G. Baldwin 
Zette A. Rest 

Eva 8. Brooks 
Emma E. Beardsley 
Addie C. Beers 
May E. Bedell 
Hattie M. Bailey 
Susie B. Conover 
Hattie J. Clark 
Jessie L. Coe 

Annie C. Day 
Agnes B. Green 
Annie O. Hoppaugh 
Abbie J. Hoppaugh 


Melvie E. Hall 
Vina Haskins 
Allie L Johnson 
Carrie Jeroleman 
Elida G. Lowery 
Mary J. Lombard 
Lizzie A. Lennon 
Maggie A. Lemon 
Julia Merry 

Nellie L. Morris 
L. Addie Peck 

G. Estelle Ross 
Minnie D. Riley 
Nina D. Sears 
Clara E. Traphagen 
Fannie B. Taylor 
Lizzie F. Tuite 
Annie L. Tichenor 
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| Nellie L. Hobbs 


M. Ida Hatcher 
Hattie B. Hathaway 


Ella U. Van Keuren 


Jennie Van Wyck 


Minnie E. Westervelt 


C CLASS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


J. Abeles 

J. S. Arndt 

G. H. Bambridge 
G. L. Bedell 

I. H. Blanchard 
S. R. Cairns 

J. Cameron 

F. W. Canfield 


| W. D. Cowan, Jr. 


W: R. Crawford 
F. F. Crissey 


| J. H. Delp 
| F. T. Doland 
F. T. Doremus 


C. А. Enz 
Е. O. Foxcroft 
A. U. Franceix 


| W. F. Freeman 


J. R. Gardner 
F. N. Gleason 
P. P. Griffin 

E. F. Hagemann 
A. Johnson 

E. P. Kessner 
С. E. La Forge 


F. I. La Wall 

+. A. Lerman 

. G. MeClay 

. B. Moore 
H. C. Murden 

. B. Nichols 

. 8. Peltz 

7. Pomeroy 

. С. Richardson 
E, H. Rockwell 
C. A. Schenk 
F. Schwartzwaelder 
E. Schwarz 
J. M. Seymour 
J. L. Stringham 
D. D. Sutphen 
J. N. Utter 
A. 8. Ward 
H, E. Ward 
G. W. Waters 
J. B. White 
б. М. Whitfield 
S.A. Wood 
E. W. Woodruff 
J. M. Woodruff. 


LADIES. 


Lizzie F. Agate 
Hattie C. Allen 
Lillie Alston 
Phronie Anderson 
Carrie M. Baldwin 
Mamie F. Bines 
M. Ida Boyden 
Ida A. Brown 
Emma E. Brown 
Fannie L. Buchanan 
Annie S, Burgyes 
Cecilia D. Canfield 


| Lizzie Cation 


Sarah E. Christie 


| Agnes B. Clark 
| Carrie Coit 
Mamie M. Crane 


Laura E Crane 


Nettie A. Davidson 


Emma J. Dean 


| Jennie M. Eyles 


Jennie A. Freeman 
Ella R. Gegenheimer 
Jennie A, Gemar 
Sophie A. Glorieux 
Etta Goble 

Elma C. Gregory 
Amy D. Harrison 
Lottie H. Healey 
Nellie L. Hewitt 
Emma A. Issler 


| Tillie G. Jenkins 


Edna J. Keene 


| Belle L. Kierstead 


Ida F. Kinsey 


| Grace C. Knowles 
| Virginia E. Kumerle 


Carrie J. Lines 
Victoria Mallinson 
Agnes I. Miner 
Emily B. Mentz 
Carrie Morehouse 
Fannie Morehouse 
Josie W. Morton 
Essie Morris 

Ada P. Newton 
Jennie A. Olds 
Minnie Osborne 
E. Jennie Peer 
Mary M. Plume 
Alice B. Poinier 
Annie 8. Poinier 
Katie E. Price 
Rosalie Ray 

Lucy A. Richards 
Jennie D. Righter 
Grace H, Riker 
Ida M. Ranke 
Tillie Speer 
Lizzie M. Stringer 
Lillian Stainsby 
Laura E. Smith 
Mary A. Sullivan 
Millie Tichenor 
Anita Belle Tuttle 
Lilian Tuttle 
Mary E. Tyler 
Minnie Umbach 
Lizzie Van Ness 
Emma Varney 
Ada M. Vreeland 
Carrie B. Ward 
Mattie E. Weed 
Josie H. Wood 


May Riker 


D CLASS. 
GENTLEMEN. 


J. L. Adams 

F. G. Abott 

E. 8. Allen 

H. W. Angel 

F. Bartholemew 
8. R. Basten 

R. K. Clark 


| D. W. Crane 


M. G. Baldwin 
L. Bierman 

J. 8. Cook 

E. M. Cone 

H. N. Coe 

C. A. Crane 

T. F. Denning 
C. L. Dougherty 


C. F. Darlington 


J. Eckhart 
C. F. Ettlin 
L. W. Frisbee 
J. K. Gore 
W. L. Hazen 
G. A, Herzog 

‚ A. Kent 

. W. Kitchell 
+. J. Kocher 

. Landmesser 

. W. Hogan 

. С. Howell 

. 8. Lyon 

. P. Mead 

. Н. Miller 

. 8. Peters 

. N. Reynolds 
. L. Rodrigo 

. Walther 

‚ O. Ward 

. A. White 

/. L. Walker 

. €. Alden 

+, W. Breingan 
^, E. Boyd 

7. L. Breath 

. H. L. Brandley 
0. Butts 

. M. Brant 


. W. Dilly 

. F. Emme 

. C. Erb 

/. C. Grantzow 
", L. Hatch 

3. F. Henson 

/. Jacobus 

. Klein 

. Koch 

3, E. Moore 

. H, Miller 

‚ R. Menagh 

. C. Overhiser 
A. L. Perry 

+. W. Perry 

. J. Runyon 

3, Roff 

. E. Reeve 

+. W. Reeve 

Г. H. Rademacher 
+. С. Smillie 

. Н. Sturtevant 

. F. Sonn 

. Stringer 

^. Umbscheiden 
J. N. Vreeland 

. Р. Vanderhoff 

'. D. Van Ness 
°. Waller 
W. H. Allen 


Н. 8. Osborne 


LADIER, 


Jessie Andrews 


Tillie Baker 

Eliza A. Baldwin 
Lizzie P. Baldwin 
J. Minnie Baldwin 
Clara C. Beam 
Agnes Berg 

Rosa Blunt 

Lida Boggs 


| Laura Brewster 


Josie О, Brown 
Lillie E. Cairns 
May Y. Cashion 
Abbie L. Clark 
Iola A. Clark 


Susie H. Coe 


| Millie E. Corby 


Mariella Crane 
Kathrina Davies 
Emma L. Dickinson 
Laura A. Doland 
Anna L. Doremus 
Eva I. Douglas 
Ida E. Drake 
Isabella Dunbreck 
Florence Dyer 
Carrie A, Eaton 
Lottie Edwards 
Clara L. Eyles 
Kate Galvin 
Minnie Gleim 
Mollie Grass 

Lizzie E. Griffiths 
Lizzie E. Haeberle 
Cora B. Hagny 
Bell Hampton 
Ruth Hampson 

M. Lisse Harrison 
Carrie Y. Haulenbeek 
Addie Healy 
Nellie A. Healey 
Alice G. Hendry 
Amelia E. Hey 
Carrie A. Holbrook 
Jennie E. Johnson 
Annie R. Kiesling 
Wilhemina Luehman 
Hattie A. Lovatt 
Ida J. Mayer 


H. Addie McPeek 
Emma Mellick 
Emma Moon 

М. Allie Moore 

M. Ida Moore 
JennieV, Morningstern 
Julia Nichols 
Jennie Peltz 
Hattie Popper 
Ella E. Putnam 

M. Emma Reeve 
Mary A. Reusch 
Jennie C. Ritchie 
Isabell t Rice 

K. Lulu Roberts 
Annie L. Runyon 
Ella Russell 

Bella K. Rutan 
Hettie S, Reeve 
Ada E. Sargeant 
Ida G Shippen 
Lillie M. Silber 
Anna Smith 

Cora E. Smith 
Mary F. Smith 
Phebe J. Slater 
Carrie V. Stephens 
Jessie W. Stephens 
Ida May Stimus 
Annie M. Stoll 
Jennie Summers 
Annie F. Swan 
Bertha M. Taylor 
Jennie Tichenor 
Jennie K. Titus 
May Tracy 

Amelia V. Tuttle 
Neliie L. Tuttle 
Maggie J. Turner 
Allie Van Alstyne 
Carrie Van Arsdale 
Olive A. Van Houten 
Minnie Vreeland 
Jennie A, Walsh 
M. Gussie Ward 
Tillie H. Webb 
Maggie L. Westbrook. 
Ella J. Wharton 
Annie H. Woodruff 


Ella Wrigley 
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Ў THANKS FOR THOUGHTS. 
u Montagu Review.’ 


Like tidal fetters, letting loose, 
The oft-imprisoned waves 
That flow in cleansing beauty through 

The secret darksome caves ; 
So is it when our evil selves 
Give up their long control, 
And floods of clear and earnest thought 


oul, 


Come rolling o'er the 


We know not whence these pure sweet thoughts 
Are brought into the mind; 

It may be 'tis by presence near 
Of unseen angel-kind. 

For sure it seems we would 
To think of purer things 

The while the air is heaven clear 


With waving of their wings. 


And vet there is a higher source; 
Nor can we tell how much 

Of noblest thought, has come direct 
From God's own loving touch. 

Oh ! wondrous blesse 
Should hold eac! 1 so ‹ 

That He, the Universal God, 
Should come to each so near! 


We lack in words of sweet accord 
Our greatful praise to tell, 
But smallest deeds of love 


'The harmony to swell. 


add tones 


And for our blessed heaven born thoughts, 
Best songs of thanks we give, 
When we take heed from day to day 
e more nobly live. 
ANNE E. POULSSON, 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 8, 1876. 
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NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 
PRIZE ORATION OF THE CLASS OF 76. 


BY CYRUS E. V. POOL. 

Development, wielded by the hand of an 
Omnipotent Creator, for the accomplishment 
of his purposes, is the all-powerful instrument 
of change. 

Objects, material or spiritual, are subject 
to its influence, —the tiny gem, nursed in the 
bosom of the earth, and the grandest intel- 
lect that ever nature produced, alike feel 
the effects of its power, and, acting under 
its command, rise higher and higher, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to perfection. 

In the study of it, we see not only the 
physical and intellectual changes, but we 
are led to consider the motive power, the 
ruling hand, the Infinite Mind. It teaches 
us to “look through nature, up to nature’s 
God,” and we are lost in wonder in the 


contemplation of so sublime a being. 


In mental capacities, man, individually 


presents fine opportunities for the study of 


development; but it is in man, taken collect- 
ively in nations, where it is most impress- 
ively displayed. 

In all the intricate influences exerted by 
one individual upon another, a nation stands 
preéminent in the scale of development. 
Nations have risen from obscurity, to the 
mastership of the world. But, alas! How 
many, in assuming this position, have, like 
the scorpion, stung themselves to death. 

There was a time when Greece was subject 
to foreign domination; a time when, weak 
and feeble, there was a struggle for mere 
existence; a time when she might have been 
easily crushed; but in the hearts of her 
people, there was the fire of energy, which 
needed but the burst into a 
flame which should extend over the world; 


occasion, to 


and the time came, when Greece sat upon 
her regal throne, and the world acknowl- 
edged her supremacy. 

3ut her elevation was the precursor of her 
death. 
her power, she became less patriotic, and, as 
a natural consequence, became the subject 
and Rome, 
humility, now swayed the sceptre of empire. 
Victory after victory crowned her exertions, 
and the nations of the earth poured tribute 
unto her treasury. But, intoxicated by her 
conquests, and blinded by her power, she 
too fell—fell from the highest pinnacle of 


of a stronger power; risen from 


glory, to the lowest depths of degradation— 
fell with a crash which shook the globe. 

Rome, once “Mistress of the World,” 
now conquered by a band of half-civilized 
savages—civilization subjected to barbarism. 
But though she fell from her seat of power, 
though her authority was gone, yet the 
influence she had exerted, still lived, and 
was largely the moving power of the world. 
Nations profited by her weakness, and it 
served to spur them on to nobler exertions. 
Nations rise and fall, but though they sink 
into comparative oblivion, yet their actions 
exert an influence which shall continue for- 
ever. 

Nations have sometimes given birth to 
other nations, which in their turn, rival their 
mother in power. Thus was it with Eng- 
land and America. England rose from 


barbarism, to the height of influence and 
power. 


Through all the successive stages of her 
development, she was characterized by indom- 
itable energy, and unequalled foresight and 


Revelling in luxury as the result of | 


Her power became extended, 
her ambition did not cease until she 
had planted a colony in the newly-discovered 
A merica—the El-Dorado of the Old World. 

She was everywhere rewarded with suc- 
cess, and her colonies grew and flourished 
under her protecting care. Her word was 
But there was a weak point. She 
was too jealous of her power, and encroach- 
ing on colonial rights, she attempted to compel 
But a true nation will not submit 
to tyranny, and England made a grave mis- 
take, when she supposed she could crush her 
American colonies, 


perseverance. 
and 


law ! 


obedience. 


She found them inyin- 
“She had sown the seed of a nation, 
and that seed had been purified through 
hardships and trials; it possessed vitality, 
and began to germinate, and altogether it 
occupied years in coming to bud and 
blossom; it survived all the droughts and 
storms, and to-day, it shows the fruit of 
energy and perseverance. But though our 
past has been so brilliant, our future must 
not reflect discredit on the exertions of our 
forefathers. 


cible ! 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune : 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.” 

Mothers! you to whom is intrusted the 
early instruction of our youth,—is it not 
yours to instill into their young intellects, 
principles of morality and holy truth; to 
shape their plastic minds in the right mould ? 
then when they reach years of manhood, 
although they may not shine with the glory 
of the “father of his country,” yet their 
actions will not reflect discredit on their 
early training. 

Fathers! you to whom the sons look up— 
is it not your province to set before them 
examples of integrity and uprightness, that 
they may be guided into the right paths? 

Young men of to-day! you who are about 
to hold the reins of government —it is your 
duty to see that none but honest and honor- 
able men hold offices in the land; and above 
all, to see that the blessed truths of the 
Bible are preserved to our Public Schools, 

And young women! you have a position 
in this growth of the nation. Although 
you may not elect the officers, it is your 
greater privilege, to see that brothers, and 
those who are nearer than brothers, do up 


hold the truth. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL. 


The development of a nation depends 
upon personal exertion, and we all should 
see to it that our exertions are in the right 
direction. 

With action such as this, we may well 
predict for our country a future more glori- 
ous than the past, and our “ Centennials” will 
become monuments—ever increasing in 
number—of the development of our nation. 
Let other nations shout “ Vive D Empereur I” 
and “ God save the Queen!” but be it ours 
to join with heart and voice in that harmoni- 
ous strain, “Long live the Republic!” 


— — WE 


TANTALUS' CUP. 


BY KITTIE B. DAYIES. 


In the mythical ages, it was decreed as & 
punishment to Tantalus, one who had dis- 
pleased the gods, that after death, he should 
be a wanderer in the lower world, and that 
whatever he wished to obtain should recede 
on his approach. 

If, with parched lips and burning tongue, 
he saw in the distance, a cool gliding stream, 
and hastened forward that he might quench 
his raging thirst, alas! when he reached 
the stream and stooped to drink, it shrank 
back as if it would not that its waters 
should be defiled by the touch of one so 
base. 

If, after pursuing the phantom of clear 
shining water once again, like the weary 
desert traveler, he sought in despair the 
cool juicy fruit of the earth, in the hope 
that it might, in some slight degree, stay the 
fever that was consuming mind and body, 
just as he reached forth to pluck the fruit, 
even at the moment when his one desire 
appeared ready to be fulfilled, did it seem 
as if he heard the mocking laughter of the 


gods, as the branch was borne beyond his | 


reach. Thus he was doomed to wander 
forever, having every wish or thought, whose 
fulfilment could give him the slightest pleas- 
ure, thwarted. 

This thought is illustrated in what is 
called Tantalus Cup. А siphon passes 


through the bottom of this cup, and in itthe | 


water, if poured in slowly, rises to the bend 
of the tube and then flows out until the cup 
is drained. 

Does not the flowing of the water 
through this cup seem to illustrate the 
promised fulfilment and final disappoint- 
ment of our plans, hopes and aims in life ? 

The blessings of God.flow in upon us 
gently, lovingly, and we are happy. Then 
our plans and aims rise too high, we are not 
content with the slow in flowing, we must 
have more of the world's pleasures and 
riches; our desires grow until they can no 
longer be satisfied with what it is possible 
for us to have; we grasp after unattainable 
things, and for a little we seem to succed, 
for the water rises to the very top of the 
tube; but alas! as soon as the top is 


covered, then} does the out-flowing begin; 
although the receding of the waters may 
not be more rapid than was the in-lowing, 
still from the very nature of things, it seems 
so to us. We see our pleasures, our joys, 
slipping from our grasp one by one, and we 
exert all our feeble strength to stop the out- 
flowing tide, but every effort is vain, and 
with despairing heart we see them all glide 
from us. 

But not like Tantalus, have we offended a 
revengful God, and been placed beyond the 
reach of all forgiveness; he against whom 
we have sinned, is a merciful, long-suffer- 
ing Father, and from our bitter disap- 
pointments we may learn the lesson, to so 
restrain our desires, that we may be happy 
in the blessings which he gives. 


—— 00. 


A DREAM. 


BY MAY BEDELL. 


* This is the stuff that dreams are made of." 

It was a pleasant night in December that 
had been appointed by the Distrisyllabic 
Club for a sociable, to which they had in- 
vited their most intimate friends. This club 
was formed for the purpose of studying and 


criticising poetical composition; and their | 


sociable was to be held in their club-room, in 
& building known as Rhetoric Hall. 

The committee which had been chosen to 
make arrangements for the evening consisted 
of the most prominent members of the club; 
the Misses Trochee and Dactyl, Messrs. 
Iambus and Anapest. 

The chief attraction of the evening was to 
be the rendering of the Opera of the Aineid 
by members of the club. The /Eneid had 
been set to music after much labor and no 
little disputation, during which, Mr. Cesura, 
one of the members, a very quiet man, had 
talked of nothing but inserting rests, insist- 
ing that the pauses made the beauty of the 
poem. The club, after much opposition, de- 
cided that Mr. Cæsura should have his way, 
and then things went on as* smoothly as any 
one could desire. 

On the evening of the sociable, the com- 
mittee were the first to arrive. Miss Trochee, 
a gay young lady fond of sentimental 
poetry, came tripping in after Mr. Iambus, a 
young man who was the very picture of 
vigor and beauty. 

“ His form was fair, 
His cheek was health," 
and he was a fitting escort for his charming 
companion. Soon after, Mr. Anapest, a 
young man of animated manners and 
forcible address, came humming the words, 
“ From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 
Hear the nightingales warble their loves.” 
The next arrivals were Miss Dactyl and Mr. 
Spondee. Miss Dactyl was a remarkably re- 
fined young lady, very sprightly in her 
movements, but so reserved and dignified 
that but few ever had the pleasure of 


listening to her humorous conversation. 
“ Cold is her heart, and as frozen as charity,” 
was the verdict upon her by those who were 
debarred from her society. Her escort, Mr. 
Spondee, was long, long in every way; he 
had a long nose, long ears, and a long head, 
and was a very long man altogether. He 
always carried on his conversation in a 
drawling manner, as though neyer particu- 
larly interested in anything; yet he was an 
eminently social individual, and you could 
never, under any circumstances, find him 
alone. 

After the arrival of the committee the 
rest of the company soon assembled. In 
one section of the room were heard the har 
monious voices of the Rhyme family. "There 
were good Rhymes, bad Rhymes, and all 
manner of Rhymes. Consonantibus Rhyme, 
a member of this family, a Frenchman, who 
was said to be very rich, was present, and 
received much attention. 

Prominent among the guests was Mr. 
Stylus and his seyen daughters; Purity, 
Propriety, Precision, Clearness, Strength, 
Harmony and Unity. Continually hovering 
around these young ladies was their cousin, 
Mr. Mannerism, always in conversation with 
one or the other of the sisters, 

Amid the murmuring of many voices, Mr 
Cesura came to the front of the platform 
and requested that a pause be made in the 
conversation, as the Opera would at once 
begin. Immediately Mr. Spondee and Miss 
Dactyl came forth to sing the prelude, Mr. 
Hexameter beating time for them. “Arma 
virumque ca,” began Miss Dactyl; “ No Tro- 
jae qui,” sang Mr. Spondee; “Primus,” 
chimed in Miss Dactyl; “Ab oris,” thun- 
dered Mr. Spondee; and so on to the grand 
finale, which consisted of a brilliant dance 
in which all joined, each having a peculiar 
step of his own. 

Although there were so many different 
ways of dancing there was no confusion, but 
all seemed to move and mingle in perfect 
harmony. 

Mr. Hexameter was just going across the 
room in six stately strides, when 1 awoke. 
It was only a dream. I had fallen asleep 
over my Rhetoric. 


— > EE 


MAN has poetry mixed with the prose of 
his every-day life which is oftentimes better 
than that on which he spends his time, labor 
and thought, and which finally becomes 
literature on which the giddy, thoughtless 
world may feast its imagination. 

Emma J. DEAN. 


Man believes that everything, sooner or 
later, must have an end. Although this is 
so in part, correctly speaking there is no 
end; every end is but a beginning. Death 
is not the end of man, but only the dark 
river that he must cross to reach the beauti- 
ful mansions that are promised to the 
faithful. LILLIE ADAMS. 


HIGH 
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REST. 


BY ANNIE L. TICHENOR. 


Rest—the being free from whatever 
wearies or disturbs—there is joy in the 
very word. It seems to imply all that is 
peaceful and quiet—it is like the fragrance of 
a flower stealing over the wearied senses. 

We have arrived at that season of the year 
when all nature seems to be at rest. The 
waters of the rill are quiet, and the mighty 
torrent is silenced by the icy hand of winter. 
The voices of the forest are stilled, and 
nature is enjoying its long night of repose, 
only to awake more beautiful and resplen- 
dent when spring shall come again. 

Our Heavenly Father has in His infinite 
kindness set aside one day out of every 
seven as a day of rest, and He has com- 
manded that should “remember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy.” He knew how 
we would enjoy these little rests from the 
daily cares which vex us. With his far-see- 
ing eye He saw how these blessed days 
would seem like flowers scattered over the 
prairie and like green oases in the desert. 
Have you ever thought how all-wise it was 
in the Creator to give us night, in which we 
may forget everything and lose ourselves in 
refreshing sleep ? 

Perhaps the first thought suggested by 
the word rest, is the ever-recurring need 


we 
” 


which every creature has of that which rest | 
Even the smallest insect seems to | 


signifies. 
require some cessation from its daily round 
of duties; as often as the body becomes 


fatigued, just so often does nature assert | 
Rest is so great a | 


itself and call for rest. 
requirement of nature, that sailors have been 
known to fall asleep on the gun-decks of 
their ships while in action. The French 
soldiers during the retreat from Moscow, fell 
asleep while on the march, and could only 
be aroused by the cry “The Cossacks are 
coming.” Men being exhausted, have been 
known to sleep while on horse-back; and 
tortured persons are said to have slept while 
on the rack. 

Rest does not simply 
Goethe has very truly said, 


imply inaction; 


** Rest is not quitting this busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting of self to one's sphere." 

One of the most pleasant and beneficial 
kinds of rest is that of the mirid, while the 
body is in action. We all enjoy our vaca- 
tions from study. We take great pleasure 
in roaming over the hills and through 
the wooded dells, examining and admiring 
the varied works of nature. Some times we 
rest beneath the bright autumn foliage and 
enjoy the songs of the harvesters, as they 
gather in the golden grain. All these 
experiences are like wild flowers in our path- 
way, and we should find many more oppor- 
tunities for glad, cheerful, helpful rest, if we 
would only take them as they come, and let 
none slip by unimproved ; for 


| struggling against temptation. 


“ This life is not all sadness, 
Its days are not all gloom ; 
There are many hours of gladness 
"Twixt the cradle and the tomb. 
There is no wave that rolleth 
On the bosom of the lake, 
But hath some white foam near it, 
When it may chance to break.” 
The very idea of rest, implies as a matter 
of necessity, some previous action, exertion, 
something which has taxed and wearied 
either the mind or the body. Just as we 
could know nothing of the beauty of light, 
were there no shadow, so without exertion 


¡ and weariness, the sweetness of rest would 


be unknown to us. If we have been labor- 
ing and have become wearied, the rest which 
comes after only’ seems the sweeter on 
account of our great fatigue. So if in our 
life work, we become fatigued in our 
appointed task, are we not assured that rest 
awaiteth us at the end of our pilgrimage? 

In every stage of life, in childhood, in 
youth, in middle age, and in the autumn of 
old age, we need and have our periods of 
rest. Those which we now enjoy are only 
glimpses of that which is to come hereafter, 
only suggestions of that unalloyed rest 
which shall be lasting as eternity. 

Life is like one grand piece of music with 
its rests here and there. There are the glad 
lively strains of joy and pleasure, and the sad 
refrains which are the echoes of sorrow. 
First come the joyous lively strains of child- 
hood and youth: there are peaceful tones, 
sweet, gentle murmurs, like the rippling of a 
brook through the forest. Sunbeams of rest 
are scattered here and there, and once in a 
while the wild, tumultuous notes of the soul 
Then there 
is a lull in the storm, and the delightful 
rests occur again. Then follows the sadder 
more subdued strains of middle life, the 
period in which we generally encounter our 
greatest trials. The beautiful rests come in 
once in a while to make the harmony more 
complete. Then comes the grand final 
symphony of old age, which holds the audi- 
ence waiting to hear still another note, and 
there the final rest. These last tones repre- 
sent the winter of life, the drawing pear to 
the tide which rolls between us and the 
Infinite. The final chord is the merging of 
a life well spent, the passage of the soul into 
that grand sweet rest which lasteth forever; 
for “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 


—  — —Á— — — — — 


POETRY. 


BY AUGUST GIESE. 


Poetry and music are the two arts that 
have the strongest influence over our charac- 
ters, that enlarge our sympathies, stir the 
heart with benevolence and love, and unite 
man to man. They were cultivated thou- 


sands of years ago; and the poetry of the 
ancients excels that of the present day. 

Poetry tends to ennoble and refine us, 
having the same aim as Christianity, that is 
to spiritualize our natures and the love of it; 
like the love of all that is pure and noble, 
should be and is our talisman. The countries 
that are the most familiar with poetry, are 
nearly always the most civilized and learned. 

By means of poetry, conquerors have often 
been checked in their ruthless careers, and 
almost allof the ancient nations had their 
poets, who, in the times of their countries' 
peril, aroused them to a sense of its danger, 
cheering and encouraging them in the 
struggle for their freedom and their homes, 
The so-called bards of England, by their 
poems inspired and warned the people 
against tyranny, and so, to a certain degree, 
have our own poets. 

How grand is the mission of the poet! 
It is above all earthly glory; his is to banish 
vice and all bad passions, to purify our 
thoughts and to ennoble our feelings. It is 
his mission to restore our faith in mankind, 
to lift us above all that is ignoble and im- 
pure, to teach us to scorn evil and temptation, 
and to love all that is good and righteous. 

There are many great men who have over- 
come all obstacles to perform the literary 
duties that their minds have set before them. 
They have toiled and struggled against all 
misfortunes, and have conquered in the end. 
Such men are truly noble, and though too 
few in number, their names will remain im- 
mortal to all who can appreciate such genius, 
Alexander Pope was one of these; even in 
his childhood his health was broken, and 
his bodily infirmities remained through life. 
But did he shirk from what he considered 
his duty? No, he worked on, and has pro- 
duced some of the most pure and unblem- 
ished writings. Milton, whose eyesight 
failed him in the latter part of his life, did 
not give up his labors, and as if he had 
collected all his energy for a final effort, he 
produced his two immortal poems, “ Paradise 
Lost," and * Paradise Regained." 

It isa lamentable fact, that some of the 
greatest poets, during their life, were shun- 
ned, scorned and laughed at. It is hard to 
believe it, yet it is the sad and bitter truth. 
How cruel must the world have been not to 
appreciate their efforts. Posterity first 
appreciated their great talents, and they are 
kept in memory, and their names shall live 
forever. Isit not sad to think that we can- 
not recall all those cruel taunts they had to 
bear, and that the monuments now erected 
for them, cannot blot out the shameful treat- 
ment they received? Would they could 
know how their names are respected and 
honored here below; they might in some 
measure be reconciled for all their sufferings 
on earth, But who can say they do not? 


* With equal pace, impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate." 
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EDITORIAL, 


In pursuance of a long established custom, 
the pupils of the High School again send 
forth their Holiday greeting, through the 
pages of the “ Annual.” 

At the close of each year, we almost 
unconsciously pause to consider the various 
events which have made up its history. 
Thus, taking a retrospective view of the past 
year, we can but admit that it has been an 
eventful one—one that will hold a prominent 
place in the history of the world. 

Foremost in the ranks of great achieve- 
ments stands our “ Centennial Exhibition ” 
—that wondrous collection of the produc- 
tions of art, science and literature, which so 
fittingly illustrated, not enly the development 
of our own nation, but the progress of 
civilization throughout world. But, 
notwithstanding our advancement in science 
and invention, our country is to-day suffer- 
ing great financial embarrassment; the 
nation not having yet recovered from the 
effects of the panic which so recently swept 
over us. In our gloom we will cling to our 
nation’s motto, “ In God we Trust,” knowing 
that He who has led us so safely for one 
hundred years, will not forsake us in the 
future. 

Though there is much to absorb our 
attention in the outside world, still we are 
not prevented thereby from noticing the 
changes that have taken place in our limited 
sphere of action—the High School. Our 
previously large number of pupils was 
greatly increased at the beginning of the 
present school year, so that we now suffer 
not only inconvenience, but annoyance, on 
account of our crowded condition. We 
earnestly hope that the Board of Education 
will speedily grant sufficient appropriations 
for the construction of a building of which 
the city of Newark may justly be proud, 
and one of suitable size and comfort for our 
successors, 

At the beginning of this year a change 
was made in the names of the classes. In 
the place of the unmeaning appellations of 
“A” “BP” “OP” and “р,” were substi- 
tuted more appropriate titles, so that we are 
now known as “Seniors,” “Juniors,” 
* Second Year,” and “First Year ” students. 
Greek has been stricken from the list of 
studies in the Male Department, much to 
the regret of those wishing to prepare for 
college. In the Junior Class, Gilmore's Art 
of Expression has been provided to take the 
place of Greek. The young ladies of the 


the 
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First Year Class now study English Analysis 
instead of Latin as heretofore. 
The Junior young ladies, who never before 
| have been numerous enough to form two 
classes, this year number over sixty, in con- 
sequence which the 
divided, and the new division placed under 


of class has been 


the charge of Miss Lena A. Bosworth; Miss | 


Isadore M. Winans has been promoted to the 
charge of the “N ” division of the Second 
Year young ladies. 

The appointment of Mr. J. L. Heffron, to 
succeed Mr. C. L. Woodruff, who resigned 
last spring, has given entire and universal 

| satisfaction. The vacancy caused by the 
L. 
Griffen, a graduate of 
the of the 
faculty of the Male Department have been 
reinforced by the appointment of a 
assistant, Mr. R. C. Newton, a 
of Harvard College. 

At the end of each year, not knowing 
what the future has in store for us, we 
naturally resolve that we will endeavor to 
make the coming year a brighter and a more 


resignation of Mr. J. 
filled by Mr. A. B. 
Rochester 


Johnson, is now 


University ; ranks 
new 
graduate 


joyous one than that which is drawing to a 
close; not only for ourselves, but for all 
those with whom we may be thrown in con- 
tact ; and, as a good precedent is worthy of 
being followed, let us resolve that our lives, 
in future, shall be far above what they have 
been in the past; and, having formed this 
resolution, let us be sure that our works 
show our sincerity. { 


POLITICAL. 


America is destined to be always subject 
to great political excitements; and although 
we are not partial to a politican’s life, yet we 
do not regret the above state of affairs. 

The all-absorbing topic of the present 
time is the late presidential election. It 
now seems as though the question “ Who 
is elected?” will never be satisfactorily 
answered, "Though there will always be the 
doubting ones, we hope and believe that 
they will have the good sense to abide by 
the decision of those who have been chosen 
to declare the result, In Congress we may 


party having more than a bare working 
majority. 

From the Old World we hear rumors of 
war, though we cannot tell when the deci- 
sive blow will come; but come it must, and 
delay is only adding to its force. Nothwith- 
standing the fearful consequences which a 
war will occasion, we see on all sides a 
general impatience, a feeling among our 
countrymen, that a war in Europe will be 
for our benefit; will cause a revival of busi- 
ness, and will place us on a sure road to 
prosperity. But stop! Reflect! We have 
just passed through a terrible war; one 
which caused a fatal revival of business, as a 
result of which we are now suffering finan- 
cial embarrassment. At the close of thi- 


expect lively times during the winter, neither | 


European war, we will be in just as bad if 
not a worse condition than now, for like 
causes produce like effects, and an unnatural 
demand will produce an unnatural supply, 
which at the end of the war, will glut our 
market and lower the prices at a ruinous 
rate. Practically this may prove a 
a transient benefit, but morally, that pros- 
perity which is founded on the adversity of 
others,.is not real. 


war 


Let us hope, however, 
that when the dark clouds have passed 
away, the sun will again shine upon our 
country, and the world at large ; for, 


‘t O'er the darkest night of sorrow, 

O'er the deadliest field of strife, 

Dawns a brighter, clearer morrow, 
Springs a nobler, truer life.” 


— h———— — 


OUR SOCIETIES. 


THE MONTAGU ASSOCIATION, 
1876! The Centennial of our Country and 
the Decennial of the Montagu 


May we not take this as 


Society | 
that the 
growth and prosperity of the Society shall 
run parallel with that of the Republic? We 
think this is not too much to hope, and as 
if to encourage us in this idea the member- 
ship has this year reached one hundred ; and 
But if wé look 
away from the air-castle building for the 
future, we find that the “ actual present” is 
filled not only with fair promises but with 
positive good. Not only is the membership 
large, but the members, are active and en- 
thusiastic, and the weekly meetings interest- 
ing and profitable. 

The “Anonymous Box” furnishes the So- 
ciety with abundant criticisms, suggestions, 
and stray bits of information which are ex- 
cedingly valuable. 

The initiation fees, monthly dues, and the 
proceeds of the annual public meetings are 
supplying the Society with the best of read- 
ing matter, and the shelves of its library are 
being filled with valuable books. Among 
the recent additions to the library we may 
mention the * Little Classics,” * Milton An- 
thology,” “Carlyle Anthology,” “ Draper’s 
Intellectual Development of Europe,” Mrs. 
Whitney’s “ Sights and Insights;” and even 
“ Helen’s Babies’? have found their way to 
its shelves. The members cannot forget a 
golden gift in the shape of an English sov- 
ereign which came to them not long ago 
from а former member of the Montagu; the 
name of the donor we are unable to give, but 
the gift has been transformed into three ele- 
gant volumes in green and gold, entitled 
“ Half Hours with the Best Authors,” and 
a hundred girls are day by day reaping the 
benefits of this kind remembrance, 

In addition to the two hundred volumes in 
the library the members have also, for gen. 
eral information, ** Youman’s Popular Science 
Monthly." * Harper's Magazine," “ Scribner's 
Monthly," “Appleton’s Journal," ** The Inde- 
pendent," and the * Semi- Weekly Tribune." 
It is also the Society's intention with the 
beginning of the new year to add to this list 


a sign 


so we “take it as a sign.” 


ZI 


of periodicals, “Appleton’s Art Journal,” and 
the “ International Review.” 
not too enthusiastic when 


Surely we are 
one of the 


we recognize in the “Montagu” 
best friends, one of the greatest aids to the 
culture for which we are striving. 

THE HESPERIAN. 

This Society is still prospering under the 
plan of “self-government » 
two years ago, and which, this year, has been 
continued with increased popularity. Al- 


commenced but 


though the number of names on the roll is 


not much greater than last year, yet in the 
character of the exercises there is a marked 
but in no other manner is the 
stronger 


improvement ; 
Society's prosperity shown in a 
light, than in the interest which each indi- 
vidual member feels in its welfare. 

Up to the present time, the Society has 
had no library with it, but 
toward the close of the last school-year, a 
fund was appropriated for that purpose, and 
with this addition, the Society will be more 
than ever an aid and inestimable help to the 
scholars of the Senior and Junior Classes. 

We wish ita prosperous future, and may it 
be an increasing means of usefulness—an aid 
to its members, and an honor to the School. 


connected 


— me 


A CHRISTMAS ODE. 


LAUTERBORN. 


BY T. W. 

A Merry Christmas, joyful 
To school-mates, one anc 

May Sante help me write these 
And to his service call. 

For merry Christmas now is here, 
And warms each loving heart, 

To sing his praises loud and clear 


Around the blazing hearth. 


O'er hill and stream and highland snow, 
The merry chimes are borne, 

Fill rich and poor, the high and low, 
With gladness welcome morn. 


The day has come, the joy ful day, 
. That gave this world a king; 
Oh! may we all, each in our way, 
His name with praises ring. 
The houses of the rich are filled 
With children bright and gay, 
Who little know or feel the chill 
Of those across the way. 
And when the sun beneath the sea, 
Concealed its dazzling rays, 
The costly presents on the tree, 
Each one of them surveys. 


They did not think, they did not care, 
Of those across the way: 

With noisy mirth they, filled the air, 
Because they were SO gay. 

The poor without, that bitter night, 
Did rich folks never move; 

They did not think that * God is might,” 
And never would approve. 

Thus every Christmas passes by, 
The poor there are to feed ; 

But up in Heaven there is an eye, 
Which marks each kindly deed. 


Then let us now, dear school-mates all, 
Divide our bounteous stores, 

With those who do upon us call, 
And open wide our doors. 


| 
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CIRCLES. 


PRIZE ESSAY, CLASS OF '76. 


BY MINNIE L. LYON. 


The circle is of all figures most beautiful. 
Its symmetry and completeness suggests 
thoughts of beauty and perfection, which 
lead us away from the finite to that which it 
symbolizes, the infinite. 

Nature everywhere tells of the circle, from 
the beautiful line in which the sky descends 
to greet the earth, to the endless curves in 
leaf and flower, in ocean shell, and waving 
smoke, The round of sunrises and sunsets, 
of twilight and starlight, give us the days, 
and the revolving days make up the week. 
The months, in their turn, but the 
embodiment of the circling weeks. The 
great full years with one hand grasp the 


are 


. months, and with the other, touch the un- 


born days. 

And eo, as the sunset of the year touching 
the sunrise of the day, bounds the circumfer- 
ence nature's rounds, we that 
“ there is no end, but every end is a begin- 
ning,” that the finite is but a portion of the 
infinite. 

To men, the home circle is more beautiful 
than all others. The literary, the scientific, 
and the social circles dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, beside the one in which love forms 


of learn 


the centre, and the blending of hopes, hearts 
and aims, the sacred circumference. 

Our nation, for one hundred years, has 
been describing its circle, 
proud of its expanse, as around the centre, — 


To day we are 


independence,—a circumference has been 
drawn, within whose enclosure the whole 
world is glad to step. 

As circles are large or small, according to 
the amount of space which their circumfer- 
ences enclose, so are men’s minds considered 
broad or narrow, as the comprehensiveness 
of their intellects is far-reaching or limited. 

Every man lives in a circle of his own, 
which is varying each day, either widening 
as his knowledge increases, or growing 
smaller as he allows the range of his thought 
to become contracted. Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings reveal the immensity of the circle in 
which mentally, he must have lived. Dryden 
says of him: 

“ But Shakespeare’s magie could not copied be; 

Within that circle none durst walk but he.” 

The circle of Milton’s life seems almost 
boundless, so far-reaching was his imagina- 
tion, 

Our range of thought may seem small 
and limited; yet out of the world’s fullness 
of knowledge, we may gather new ideas 
every day, and thus breaking away from old 
limitations, the circles of our learning may 
become greater and broader. 

Our lives may be a series of circles. We 
may think we have drawn our bounding 
curves, ¡when lo! a new thought looms up 
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before us, and what was the circumference, 
now gives centres for other circles, Emer- 
son says, “There is no thought so sublime, 
but it may in 
light of our thoaghts” And again, “ There 
is no outside, no enclosing wall, no circum- 


be trivial to-morrow, the 


ference to us.” 

Some day, when we can no longer widen 
our earthly circles, while the world may 
consider them mere circlets, God will judge 
of them by their completeness. If the 
curves are even and true, if every point of 
the circumference is equally distant from, 
that is, equally near the centre, God will 
give to our lives, thus rounded out and 
complete, greater development in the life 
beyond, greater thoughts, which will serve 
as centres, around which circumferences may 
be drawn to infinity. 

Every day we hear of men, who, tired 
of the hurry and bustle of the world, long 
again and again for the simplicity of their 
childhood. They forget, that as they walk 
life's broad circles, they are to gather knowl- 
edge and wisdom which shall teach them 

is the 
thought of a noted writer, that $ the higher 
' and a 
wiser than man has said, * Except ye become 


simplicity in its highest sense. It 


men rise, the simpler they become; 
as little children, ye can in no wise enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven." 

Little children in their play, as they join 
hand with hand, joyously dancing around 
the chosen one in their centre, ever ready to 
enlarge their circle for each new comer, 
beautifully typify the most perfect human 
life, Forthat life is most pe:fect in which 
men, dropping all discord and- contentions, 
in a touch that signifies unity of heart, 
thought and aspiration, join their hands 
around the centre of centres—God. 

— 

As we assembled in September, to cóm- 
mence another year of study, we saw many 
familiar faces, and were glad to find so few 
wanting. But among the friends we missed 
was one in particular, Mr J. L. Johnson, 
Professor of Mathematics, whose hearty 
grasp and cheerful voice always-welcomed 
and encouraged us. 

Mr. Johnson is a man of sterling integrity, 
great executive abilities, and a gentleman. 
He labored hard for the benefit of his pupils 
and for the good of the school generally. 
He has left the city and adopted the profes- 
sion of Law; but although he is not with us 
in person, he will always occupy a prominent 
place in the hearts of the scholars. 


* Such was his worth, our loss is such, 
We cannot love too well, or grieve too much." 


C. L. DOUGHERTY. 


Ir has been three years since death has 
entered our midst; but in October one of our 
school-mates, Jennie Church, who entered 
our school in September last, was called up 
to that Higher School, where “ we shall 
know as we are known." 
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TREASURES FOUND IN SCAVENGER 
BOXES. 


BY IDA F. KINSEY. 


There is no one on our streets more jeered 
at than those miserable persons, who, with 
the emblem of their profession, a hooked 
stick, search perseveringly our refuse boxes. 
The terrible **small boy” laughs loudly and 
openly, and older people pass by with a look 
of compassion or contempt on their faces, for 
it is not a sightly heap, this one consisting 
of old food, rags and shoes, which others 
have thrown away as useless. 

But truly royal treasures have been gath- 
ered from sources which promised no more. 
At just such a heap as this, the busy bee, 
whom it is impossible not to associate with 
cleanliness, reaps a rich harvest, finding 
sweets where others find but refuse; even 
from the worst of carrion securing reward 
for labor. 

But revolting as the carrion, and poisonous 
as the gases that rise from it, we are con- 
stantly giving out the same poisonous car- 
bonic acid from our lungs, and even this 
is turned to use. We enter a concert 
room. Some of the finest talent is engaged 
for us to-night. The song begins, filling the 
air with music and making every nook 
vibrate with melody; now rising, now fall- 
ing, like waves on the beach; now the notes 
are deep, rich, and wondrously sweet; now 
rising higher, gaining in strength and sweet- 
ness and thrilling us like the joyous notes of 
a bird. Yet higher the notes rise, until they 
seem to find an echo in the songs of the an- 
gels; but again they fall, down, down, sadly 
and mournfully, like the wail of a soul that 


has knocked at the gates of pearl but has not | 


found admittance. Again the song is joy- 
ous, rippling, and dancing, and sparkling 
like a brook in the sunlight, and then, with 
a burst of glory such as the sun throws back, 
the song is finished. 

The breath expelled from the lungs as re- 
fuse matter, poisonous to the body, required 


only a skillful use of the vocal chords to | 


give us this rich treasure of song. 

But this refuse breath is of still further 
use. We open the window and away it flies 
to the plants, for to them it is life-giving. 
It forms itself into delicate blossoms of the 
fuchsia, the graceful bells of the modest 
white lily, and the glossy petals of the rose. 
In the fields we find it transformed into the 
daisy and the yellow butter-cup, and in the 
wood it assumes the form of the delicate 
fern and the blue wood-violet. Indeed, this 
vile gas is the origin of all those beautiful 
features with which nature smiles upon the 
world. 

Again and again we find treasures under a 
rough exterior. In California we are shown 
a handful of what appears to be common 
soil, but when washed it discloses gold. The 
diamond when found is enclesed in a hard 


earthy coating, which is broken in search of 
the gem; but even then it does not disclose 
its beauty, but appears like a piece of ground 


glass, until it returns from the hands of the | 


skillful diamond cutter. 

We have all seen and admired the beauti- 
ful aniline dyes, with their brilliant and 
lasting colors; the brilliant blue reminding 
us of the open sea, and the deep green of the 
pleasant shades of the forest; the rich purple 
and yellow, true reyal colors, and the red 
suggestive of fireside warmth and comfort; 
but we may not all have known that these 
gorgeous colors are made from the refuse left 
after making coal gas. 

Often and often the roughest exterior 
use; within the fough shell of the pearl 
oyster lies the purest of gems, and under a 
thread-bare coat wisdom is often found, 

Over many of her most precious gifts 
nature has thrown a veil devoid of beauty, 
and under it these treasures are unappre- 
ciated and trampled under foot. Patiently 
they wait under their homely covering until 
the moment comes when they spring into 
light, dazzling the world with their fresh 
beauty. 


—— я» — 


BLOTS. 


BY JULIA A, NICHOLS, 


Before me lies an open copy-book. At 
the top of its once pure and glossy pages, 
is a printed copy. А child's hand, a careless 
little hand, slowly guiding a pen over the 


paper, trying to imitate the line above, has | 


made an ugly blot upon the page, and left 
the whole disfigured. 

Had the most elegant penman written 
there instead of the child, and the blot been 
made just the same, the page would have 
been spoiled. 

In winter, when the carpet of glistening 
snow is spread over the earth, we can most 
easily discover blots and blemishes; for men 
trample the delicate crystals under foot until 
we can hardly realize that the mud-stained 
covering was once white and spotless. 

But the ugliest blots are those which 
wrong doing leaves upon the lives of men. 


A man’s faults, among which are idleness, | 
EN 


selfishness and profanity, are all blots on his 
character. 

Intemperance is one of the most unsightly 
blots on the face of our land. 

The women of our country are now trying 
to check this great evil; and slowly, but 
surely are succeeding, where the men have 
failed. 

If the young ladies do not wish to visit 
the various saloons of our cities, they may, 
at least, banish wine from their tables on the 
first day of the year, when all should make 
good resolutions. 


If they did cease to offer the poison to 
their friends, there would be a decrease in 


the number of our jail occupants throu 
the year, and thus one page of our natio 
record would be less blotted and disfigure 

The world was created fair and beautifi 


| but the first man, by his sin, made а blot d 
| the page which was never erased until “@ 
| sent His only begotten son into the wor 


that whosoever believeth in him, should n 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

We may erase the blots on our vario 
copy-books, but we cannot help seeing th 
they have been there. The page never loo 
as perfect as at first. The blots on our chg 
acters—our sins—we cannot erase, 

The blood of Christ only can do this р 


| fectly; and Christ alone is able to prese 
covers a gem of rarest beauty or of highest | 


us before God “ without spot or wrinkle 
any such thing.” 
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OPEN YOUR MOUTH AND SHUT 
YOUR EYES. 


BY IDA J. MORRISON, 


They were two little girls, I heard sayin 
“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And DU give you something to make you wise.’ 
The one addressed did not hesitate 


| moment, but did as she was requested, wi 


so much faith and confidence expressed 

her face, that it would have seemed qui 
heartless to disappoint that expectant loo 
What she received was something good, a 
she looked as if she thought it was just 

it should be. 

This little incident made me think, t 
in childhood we almost always believe th 
things are just what they should be. 
have faith in all around us, and never thi 
that the world is half as artful as in af 
life we find it to be. 

Childhood to me seems as sweet, and pu 
and trustful, as the opening bud in t 
spring time. The bud, asit grows day 
day, does not question, “ Had I better groy 
If I do, perhaps cold winds and hard rai 
will come; then what shall I do?” bj 
grows on and opens farther each day, that 
may drink in the sparkling dews, soft ral 
and gentle sunshine, which the good G 
has sent it. Thus it grows and expands a 
soon becomes a beautiful blossom. 

The child, like the bud, grows and dev 
opes as the days pass on, but she has 1 
some of the graces of childhood, much 
the sweet simplicity which was so admir| 
is gone, and she does not trust every one 
she used to. ‘She has learned that she ca 
not go through the world, opening her mo 
and shutting her eyes, for sometimes 
would be filled with very bitter things. 

But though the world may seem to 
very deceitful, at times, and we may feel th 
we cannot have faith in any human bein 
there is One above and over all, who can 
trusted by auy one, from childhood to q 
age. When He says to us, *Open yo 
mouth and I will fill it,” we may be sure th 
He will give us only that which is best. 
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NATURE AND ART. 


BY H. B. WAGONER. 


These two agents, the one relating to life, the 
other to its comforts, conveniences and luxu- 


ries, widely differ. Nature as the producer of | 


the means employed by art, is, of course, the 
most important ; but art should not for this 
reason be despised. Both are greatly useful 
in their proper spheres, but nature is the 


most needful and in some cases the better of | 


the two. For nature is able to produce 
results unattainable by art, and the same to 
a degree is true of art in respect to nature. 

In illustration of the first point, let us take 
the process of germination, seemingly very 
simple, but altogether unattainable by art, 
for all that art is able to do towards this 
process is to place the seed in such a position 
that nature may perform her part. In 
illustration of the second, art is able to 
build railroads and steamboats, results en- 
tirely out of the reach of nature, although it 
is she who furnishes the material. 

Nature and art are often very beneficia] 
when used together, so that in manufactures 
nature and art go hand in hand, each doing 
its own part and each assisting the other. 
Nature, though often slower than art, is the 
surer of the two; she is all the more intri- 
cate, it being a part of the business of art 
to study nature. Many of the operations of 
the latter are performed secretly and out of 
sight, while most of the operations of art 
are performed openly and are understood. 

Nature is the creation of God, and is pro- 
portionally more beautiful and wonderful ; 
while art, being the creation of man, is not 
as wonderful, although still very interesting, 
and both should teach us to direct our 
attention to the study of the beauties and 
wonders which surround us on all sides. 


SILENT INFLUENCE. 


BY IDA A, BROWN. 


It is truly a grave thought that each one, 
"However insignificant, exerts an influence, 
almost imperceptible in some cases, more 
evident in others, but always for good or 
evil. 

We can hardly appreciate the power of 
the wordless language of actions, the net- 
work of silent influences, acting and re-uct- 
ing among us; and the fact that we may be 
unconsciously helping to mould the destiny 
of another, shows with what jealous care we 
should guard our actions. 

It is impossible for us to know what is 
passing in the minds of those with whom 
we are associated, and of course we can not 
tell what impression our actions may pro- 
duce; and thus, though innocent of evil 
intention, we may exert a bad influence. 
Perhaps some friend or acquaintance has 
been led into error by false friends. We 


may, by an unjudicious manifestation of that 
coldness which we feel his action deserves, 
instead of making him feel his wrong eon- 
duct, drive him into the very companionship 
from which we would have him withdrawn. 

Thoughtlessness is a very fertile soil for 
misconceptions and unintentionally bad 
influence. No doubt, many of us have, bya 
thoughtless act, lost true friends, who might 
have exerted a good influence over our entire 
Many whom we sought to benefit by 
driven from us 


lives. 
our influence, have been 
with bitter feelings, through mere thought- 
lessness on our part. 

3ooks may be classed with silent workers, 
and they form a most powerful agent in the 
world. A person may be spoiled by reading 
light, ill-written and questionable literature, 
while on the other hand a really good book 
is fruitful in wholesome influences. 

In conclusion, I would say that as we can- 
not always judge what influence our conduct 
may exert, nor how wide-spread that influ- 
ence may be, it is our duty not only to 
govern our conduct in relation to the wilful 
wrong we may inflict upon others, but with 
reference to that which may result from our 
example. 


MEMORY. 


BY KATIE MORE. 

Webster defines memory as “The faculty 
of the mind by which it retains the know- 
ledge of previous thoughts or events; ” and 
how thankful we should be that this fac- 
ulty has been given to the mind. What 
a dreary world this would be to some if it 
were not for memory! Their present lives 
may be those of care and sadness, still, by 
the aid of this friend, ‚they are enabled to 
live again that ;portion of their lives that 
was the most happy and joyous. 

Memory is one of our best friends, rejoicing 
when we rejoice, and grieving when we are 
sad. The poet Rogers calls memory the 
sister of solitude, and how appropriately. 
It is when we are alone that memory gen- 
erally exerts her most powerful sway; at 
some times ,bringing before our minds the 
events of years ago, and again recalling 
those which happened a few days since. 

Memory has its pleasures and its sorrows. 
With what gratification do we go back to 
the years of our childhood; although our 
hair may be gray, our sight dim, and we 
may be feebled with age, yet, under memory's 
power we are again young, as the sports and 
games of our youth return to us one by one; 
the faces of youthful companions revisit us, 
the intervening years are forgotten, and we 
imagine that we are again children. Soon 
reality makes known her presence, calling us 
back to this life of care and action; but only 
for a time. As soon as opportunity affords 
we depart with memory on another tour. 

It may seem strange to some that memory 
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should ever bring sadness; but nearly all of 
us have in our lives performed actions which 
we afterward regret. As these misdeeds are 
brought before us by memory, we feel almost 
angry that we allow ourselves to think of 
them ; then, in order to break the unpleasant 
spell memory has cast about us, we engage 
in some active employment. 

As our actions are the instruments upon 
which memory is dependent for its lights 
and shadows, we should be careful that our 
deeds are such as will render our memory of 
them pleasant. 


—9 

We send forth our souls on the wings of 
day dreams to try and unlock the doors of 
the future, and although they cannot open 
its inner doors they may unlock the outer 
ones, and make us content to trust the future 
to our Maker. CARRIE Corr. 

نے - 

Any back numbers of the Annual, from 
its publication in 1857 to 1872, will be grate- 
fully received by the editors, at the High 
School. 
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